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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


THE FUTURE OF 


FTER HALF-A-CENTURY Of effort, 
A sisting which it saw few con- 

crete results of its labours be- 
yond the growth of Letchworth, 
Welwyn and Wythenshawe, the town 
and country planning movement is 
suddenly faced with achievement on 
an almost embarrassing scale. The 
need for propaganda continues and 
grows. But it does so in intimate asso- 
ciation with the need for careful 
appraisal of half-a-dozen momentous 
developments. 


A host of new problems are already 


‘taking shape concerned with the im- 


plementation of the 1947 Act, the 
training of planners, control of 
national parks, decentralisation of 
London industry, and the success or 
otherwise of the new town develop- 


ment corporations. 


It would be most unfortunate if the 
prestige which the movement has 
gained through its single-minded de- 
votion were dissipated by over-hasty 
pronouncements on these matters. 


Fortunately, there are certain com- 
mon principles involved, and about 
these principles there has never been 
serious doubt. One is that in a demo- 
cracy, however irritating it may be to 
technical people, the consent of the 
planned must be secured. Not for the 
way in which a piece of planning is 
being carried out, but for the goal at 
which the planning is aimed. 


This is secured in the 1947 Act and 
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any scheme which seeks to reduce the 
voice of the planned in deciding the 
objectives of planning must be strin- 
gently examined. 

There is an obvious exception— 
national needs and aims may be some- 
times at variance with those of coun- 
ties. But it will be regrettable if the 
central authorities intervene without 
adequate reason. For the planning 
sections of the Act offer an opportu- 
nity to reverse the steady diminution 
of the powers of local authorities in 
recent years. This trend has seriously 
lowered the quality of candidates 
offering themselves for office, and if 
the trend can be reversed it will be to 
the general benefit of our public life. 

Another principle sometimes over- 
looked is that town and country plan- 
ning is primarily an. essay in 
economics. It is an attempt, with 
certain given resources of materials 
and labour, so to improve the en- 
vironment of the individual—as child, 
as worker, as citizen, as consumer, 
as householder or housewife—that he 
is able to live a life of maximum value 
to the community. 

The architect, sociologist, engineer, 
business man and many others must 
play their part in any planning team. 
But their leader must be someone 
with the technique and experience to 
assign to each project the right order 
and priority in the demands it may 
make on the pool of materials and 
services available. 
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The Londonderry Atr | 


BY JACK MACGOUGAN 


The city of Londonderry, the 
second largest town in Northern 
Ireland, is an example of unbalanced 
industry. Over 2000 adult males 
are unemployed and, as a result, 
poverty, bad housing and oyercrowd- 
ing are appalling. Mr. MacGougan, 
who is intimately connected with 
the industrial life of the city, tells 
a story which is of interest to all 
planners. 


HIS is the story of a one-in- 
"Tasty town, where almost 7,000 
women find employment in the 
city’s thirty shirt factories. This bald 
statement does not adequately convey 
the poverty and frustration occa- 
sioned by large families being brought 
up on the inadequate earnings of the 
women members of the family, or 
paint any picture of the 2,400 adult 
males who cannot find work and 
either leave or loaf about the streets. 
The almost complete lack of male- 
employing industry drives many to 
seek employment not only in Belfast, 
90 miles away, but in all parts of 
Britain. Of those who remain some 
“keep house ” while their wives act 
as breadwinners, and it is the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule, for women 
to retire from work on marriage. 
The Derry female shirt operative is 
incomparable for skill and speed in 
the entire industry. Nevertheless, the 
earning capacity of the average worker 
is little more than £3 per week. Piece 
workers can earn more, but large 
numbers. are employed on the soul- 
destroying conveyor belts at the bare 
minimum rate of 1s. 54d. per hour. 
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The minimum wage rates are based’ 
on the English structure, although a’ 
substantial difference exists in the 
case of women. The lack of competi-’ 
tion for labour from other industries 73 


has tended towards making the’ 
“minimum the maximum,” especially 
in the case of “time” workers. 


Formerly an important port and 
marketing centre, the partitioning of 
Ireland and the separation of Derry 
from its Donegal hinterland have had 
a disastrous effect on the economic life 
of the city. During the war an artifi- 
cial prosperity came to the town, as 
Lough Foyle was an important naval} 
base and the ship-repairing yard was 
reopened; but the war is over, the 
naval base practically gone, Harland 
& Wolff are back in Belfast, and the 
“happy, prosperous days” are fast 
becoming a memory and subject for 
reminiscencing. 


THE EFFECT ON HOUSING 


I 
Poverty always brings in its wake : 
bad housing and overcrowding, and 
Londonderry is a classic example of ‘ 
this. | 

There are approximately 8,500 ) 
dwellings within the urban area of 
2,200 acres, and of these the “ Interim : 
Report on Housing and Planning” 
published by the Government of 
Northern Ireland in 1945 describes 
2,610 as overcrowded and 35.7 per 
cent. of the total accommodation as 
either overcrowded or completely un- 
fit for habitation. In fact, 20,713 of 
the 48,000 population live in such 
houses. At least 4,000 new houses 
were needed at the time of the report. 
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THE CITY OF LONDONDERRY. Aerial close-up showing two of the gates of the city. 


The position has not substantially 
altered since then, although the 
Northern Ireland Housing Trust has 
commenced the building of 500 houses 
on the outskirts of the town. So far 
only a handful have been completed. 
Moreover, the rents of over a pound 
per week are far in excess of working 
class budgets. A small number of 
people have got pre-fabs, while squat- 
ters seized disused American camps 
and the Corporation have been forced 
to make them reasonably habitable. 


Nevertheless, the conditions under 
which many are living are almost un- 
believable. There are tenement. houses 
where each of the ten rooms are let 
at 10s. per week and where up to 90 
people exist. There are cases of two 
and three families being in one room 


with the sexes mixed indiscriminately, 
and instances where residents have to 
sleep on the floor because there is no 
space for beds. Recently inhabited 
houses collapsed without the aid of 
Nazi bombs. 


In the tenements there is usually 
one W.C. and one sink to meet the 
needs of the inhabitants, while the 
banisters (where they still exist) are 
used for the drying of the washing. 
There are still some houses that have 
no running water and only dry privies. 

Almost 75 per cent. of the houses 
have not got baths, and yet there are 
no public baths, with the exception 
of one house equipped with four ordi- 
nary baths. For swimming there is the 
Foyle, where the city’s sewage is 
deposited. 
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Taken from site of a house that fell 
down. Note where other houses fell at 
left of photo. This gives a fair idea of 
the type of old tenements and surround- 
ings, but not of the squalor inside. 


THE EFFECT ON SOCIAL LIFE 


The social life of many is centred 
around Church activities, and there is 
very little intermingling of Catholic 
and Protestant. In fact, sectarian dif- 
ferences are more pronounced than in 
any part of Ireland. The population is 
divided roughly 60 per cent. Catholic 
and 40 per cent. Protestant., but the 
wards have been so arranged that 
there are twelve Unionist members on 
the Corporation as compared with 
eight anti-Unionists. 

The Corporation spends consider- 
able time wrangling over sectarian 
matters, and the differences in the 
Council Chamber are a reflection of 
the cleavage in the population. Even 
the cultural and recreational activities 
of the people take on a sectarian slant. 
It is difficult to organise even a con- 
cert or produce a play without the 
problem cropping up. 

There has not been a legitimate 
theatre for some years, but there are 
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Condemned houses. Note the roof 
stripped and door and window built up 
to keep people from taking up residence 
in No, 2. 


two good cinemas where films are 
shown soon after general release, and 
a number of smaller cinemas, in which 
Westerns are popular. Dramatic 
societies put on excellent amateur 
shows from time to time, but the 
public for them is limited. 

During the war the pubs did a roar- 
ing business with the Service men as 
well as the citizens, but the fall in pur- 
chasing power has had its effect on the 
trade. It is now possible to enjoy a 
drink in most pubs without being 
crowded out—in fact, during the week 
they are, often deserted. For the 
most part, the pubs are old-fashioned 
and definitely “scruffy.” Only a few 
have saloon bars and cater for 
women. Of course, Derry is only a 
few miles from Eire, and many travel 
there to get their Guinness at 8d. per 
bottle, as against Is. Id. in Northern 
Ireland. Naturally, a certain amount 
of smuggling goes on, not only of 
liquor, but of other dutiable and 
short-supply goods. 
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Empty spaces in this street where houses 
fell or were demolished as dangerous. 
Note privies in backyards at rear and 
lack of privacy. The houses on the other 
side give a false impression. They are 
rotten hulks. 


Greyhound racing is an industry as 
well as a sport, and a _ recognised 
track brings out dogs that are after- 
wards exported to Britain. Until re- 
cent legislation Derry had_ three 
tracks. 

There is a senior Soccer club that 
carries on with difficulty, but it can 
seldom challenge the Belfast supre- 
macy. Practically all outdoor sports 
are played, including Gaelic football 
and hurling, although even in sport 
sectarianism is not absent. 

Dancing is a popular pastime, both 
Irish and ball-room having their ad- 
herents. The supporters of the former 
are mostly drawn from the Catholic 
population. 

Broadly speaking, the Trade Union 
branch is the only place where men 
and women of all creeds meet together 
to discuss problems of mutual interest. 
From time to time individuals have 
introduced sectarian issues, but the 





Taken from the dead-end of cul-de-sac. 
Note entrance blocked hy milk delivery 
van in the background. Houses astride 
entrance are condemned. 





This four-storey house is now propped 
up, as the rest fell into a little dead-end 
street. Four-storey one side, one-storey 
other side. Note the width of street. The 
sun never shone in this street until these 
houses fell. 




















LONDONDERRY. 


movement is generally free from it. It 
should be noted that the sectarian 
issue is definitely an economic one. 
Where there are more men than jobs, 
the tendency is for the dominant party 
to see that their section get priority 
in the skilled and better-paid employ- 
ment. 


There are no really good parks, but 
the lack is not seriously noticed due 
to the smallness of the area, and the 
ease with which residents can get into 
the country. If, however, the Corpo- 
ration provided more. parks, a 
museum and art gallery, and 
organised community centres, includ- 
ing a community theatre, on a non- 
sectarian basis it would be a definite 
step towards the ending of the stagna- 
tion of social life and sectarianism 
that disgraces the city. 
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The River Foyle. 


POSITIVE PROPOSALS 


The peculiar constitutional con- 
struction of Northern Ireland makes it 
impossible for the Board of Trade to 
schedule Derry as a special area. . The 
consequences are that it has not had 
the opportunity of attracting new in- 
dustries of the right kind. The 
primary need is for heavy industry 
that will give steady employment to 
at least a thousand adult males, whose 
purchasing power would in_ turn 
create useful employment for others. 

Recently, A. B. Swain & Co. 
started a stationery manufacturing 
factory, and the Managing Director, 
an able business man, acquired part 
of the ship-yard, hoping to build and 
repair ships. There was much rejoic- 
ing in the city when the announce- 
ment was made, but so far there is no 
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sign that any appreciable number is 
to be employed. Apparently, the firm 
has only been granted a licence to re- 
pair ships and they only received a 
minute allocation of steel, insuffi- 
cient to carry out a worth-while con- 
tract. Owners are naturally reluctant 
to place orders when the necessary 
materials are not at hand. Steel alloca- 
tion is a matter for the British 
Government, and this is surely a case 
where consideration should be given 
to the employment situation, and an 
adequate start given to this enterprise. 
It would appear that ship building 
and repairing is the most concrete 
possibility for male employment. 


The Trade Union movement has 
stressed the necessity for economic co- 
operation between the two states in 
Ireland. Suggestions for the develop- 
ment of the agricultural hinterland of 
counties Derry, Tyrone and Donegal, 
linked with the city, depend on such 
co-operation. 

The prosperity of Donegal depends 
on this co-operation, just as much as 
that of Derry. With a world food 
shortage likely for some years, the 
possibility of the development of 
vegetable production industry, includ- 
ing canning, should be examined by 
the Ministry of Food. 

Large numbers of cattle are 
exported and if these were slaughtered 
and dressed locally, conziderable em- 
ployment would result, with a conse- 
quent saving of man power in Britain. 
Moreover, it would be possible to de- 
velop a canning industry and other 
subsidiaries, including tanning and 
milk processing. 

The possibility of developing the 
deep-sea fishing industry should also 
be examined. The existence of a fish- 
ing fleet, would, in turn, require a can- 
ning and curing industry. 

The Transport Bill, now before the 
Northern Ireland House of Commons, 
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provides for the setting up of a Cen- 
tral Authority for the six counties. It 
is expected that the shortage of buses 
and ‘obsolete rolling stock on the rail- 
ways will be tackled by the board in a 
concrete way. This will entail not 
only extending the present construc- 
tion and repair dep6‘s, but the estab- 
lishment of new ones, and it is to be 
hoped that Belfast will not have a 
monopoly. There is a shortage of 
skilled vehicle builders, and the union 
has agreed to dilution, an indication 
of confidence in the future expansion. 

Derry has three railway stations, 
and as second city has obvious claims 
in this direction. 

These suggestions are put forward, 
not as the only solution to the prob- 
lem, but as a means of stimulating 
discussion on Derry’s needs. There is 
a suspicion that formerly some of the 
employers in the shirt industry did not 
want other industries develop2d, as 
the bargaining power of the women 
workers would have been strengthened 
by competition or by the fact that the 
men had steady employment. 


Derry’s problem must be tackled 
by the Northern Eire County Govern- 
ment, and its solution will need ‘he co- 
operation of the British and the 26 
County Governments. Something 
along the lines of the British Special 
Areas treatment is necessary with 
Derry, a No.-1 priority. 


The bad housing, lack of amenities, 
the sectarianism and stultification of 
culture have their roots in the 
economic and political problems of 
Ireland. 


On looking at the hilly straggling 
streets with the overcrowded slums 
and remembering the location of the 
city, on the beautiful Foyle as it enters 
the sea, surrounded by lovely hills, 
one cannot help thinking of the place 
that Derry might have been in a 
planned society. 














LORD 
HARMSWORTH 


By the death of Cecil Bisshopp, 
first Baron Harmsworth, the Town 
and Country Planning Association 
loses one its most consistent and 
devoted supporters, and the plan- 
ning movement a personality of 
great kindliness and charm. 








ties Cecil Harmsworth found time 

to take, over a period of more 
than 40 years, a continuously active 
part in the work of the Association. 
In February 19J1, he became Chair- 
man of the Council, and from then 
ull the date of his death, except when 
serving as a Minister of the Crown, he 
regularly attended Council and Execu- 
tive meetings, and frequently presided 
and: spoke at Association Conferences 
and other functions. His wise judg- 
ment and steady enthusiasm were 
highly valued by his colleagues. He 
became President of the Association in 
succession to the late Earl of Lytton 
in 1947. 

In the early days of the Garden 
City Movement he was introduced to 


I: A LIFE of many and varied activi- 


Ebenezer Howard by his brother 
Alfred, Lord Northcliffe, and was 
fond of relating that the latter 


characterised Howard as “the only 
practical idealist he had ever known.” 
Lord Harmsworth never wavered in 
his attachement to Howard’s ideals. 
His Howard Memorial Lecture “Some 
Reflections on Ebenezer Howard and 
His Movement,” published in 1936, 
was a valuable contribution to plan- 
ning thought as well as a graceful 
essay. It contains a moving character- 
study of Howard. 
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Lord Harmsworth’s political career, 


as Member of Parliament, Under- 
Secretary to the Home Office, Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and a 
representative of Britain on the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, and his 
part in the development of the 
Harmsworth newspapers, are well 
known. Less familiar to the public 
were his literary productions, which 
included essays and poems of con- 
siderable distinction, revealing the 
love of the English countryside which 
was one of the foundations of his in- 
terest in planning. 

His “Little Fishing Book ” will 
be re-read with affectionate pleasure 
by his many friends in the planning 
movement. 

In 1947 Lord Harmsworth became 
President of the Town and Country 
Planning Association in succession to 
the second Earl of Lytton. He was 
for many years Chairman of the 
Commons, Footpaths and Open 
Spaces Preservation Society, and was 
very active in its work. 

He was made a Baron in 1939, and 
during the war took a very useful 
part in the House of Lords debates on 
future reconstruction policy, which 
did much to set the pattern of sub- 
sequent legislation. 

F..5,.0. 
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ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
TO TOWN PLANNING 


by A. E. 


HERE ARE TWO FEATURES Of the 
[contemporary situation which 

provide the town and country 
planning movement with a unique 
opportunity. The possibilities resulting 
from the need to replace the devasta- 
tion caused during the war need no 


emphasis. The other feature is that. 


the nation has committed itself to 
great social and economic develop- 
ments—housing, education, health ser- 
vices, the resuscitation of agriculture, 
and the improvement of industrial 
efficiency—all of which create enor- 
mous demands for building and con- 
structional work. Clearly it is desir- 
able—indeed, imperative—that all this 
work should be done on the basis of 


TELLING 


sound principles of town and countrys 
planning. 
Unfortunately, this opportunity 
comes at a time when the nation finds 
itself impoverished as a result of the 
war and obliged to devote a much 
higher proportion of its resources to 
the export trade, without which it can- 
not pay for its imports of food and 
raw materials. In these circumstances 
it seems improbable that all the work 
which is urgently required can be done 
with the limited resources available. 
Indeed, a situation may easily develop 
in which the principles of town and 
country planning may be sacrificed to 
the demands of other building work. 


Future size of Building Industry 


THAT THIS is no mere alarmist view 
is illustrated by the story of the 
Government’s plans for the building 
industry. In 1942 a Ministry of Works 
Committee reported that on the lowest 
estimate of post-war requirements the 
building and civil engineering in- 
dustries should be expanded to at 
least 1,750,000 operatives within the 
first three years of the post-war 
period: of this total 1,400,000 were 
to be building trade workers, the 
remainder civil engineers. In the fol- 
lowing year the Government an- 
nounced a scheme to expand the 
building industry to 1,250,000 “ over 
a period.” (Nothing was said about 


the civil engineering side, but this 
omission may have been due to the 
fact that the required expansion was 
proportionally much less than in the 
building industry and that the same 
problems of training did not arise.) 
The position just over three years from 
the end of the war is that the buildins 
industry, excluding civil engineering. 
now comprises about one million 
operatives, and that the special train- 
ing scheme which was set up in order 
to secure the required increase in the 
number of skilled craftsmen has been 
closed down because of the economic 
crisis. 
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Housing and Maintenance Demands 


IT IS QUITE CLEAR that one million 
operatives will be wholly insufficient 
for all the building that has to be 
done. The housing programme alone 
will take up a very large proportion 
of the total. The official housing pro- 
gramme envisages the provision of 
four million houses in ten to twelve 
years from the end of the war, and 
although for various reasons the start 
has been slow, it will presumably be 
the intention of successive Govern- 
ments to adhere as nearly as possible 
to that programme. That will involve 
the allocation of about 400,000 opera- 
tives to housing alone. 

Further, in any building programme 
it is necessary to make substantial 
provision for repair and maintenance. 
Before the war about 225,000 men 
’ were probably engaged on‘this type 
of work, and it will scarcely be prac- 
ticable to employ less than this figure 


Other Building Needs 


THERE IS LITTLE INFORMATION as to 
the extent of the constructional pro- 
grammes approved by other depart- 
ments, but in every field of economic 
and social development there is ob- 
viously a much heavier demand for 
constructional work than before the 
war. The building of power stations, 
which must be a high priority for 
many years to come, the construction 
of new steel-producing plants, the 
steady increase in the demand for gas, 
in spite of the loss of certain markets 


to electricity, all involve very heavy | 


demands for building and civil engin- 
eering labour. Another high priority 
must be the repair and reconstruction 
of our ports; one brief quotation from 
a recent Government report shows the 
extent of this problem: 

“The Port of London lost one-third 
of its covered transit and _ storage 
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in the future. Thus the two categories 
of housing and maintenance are likely 
to absorb at least 625,000 operatives, 
leaving out of a total of one million 
about 375,000 for all other work. 
Although that figure is much higher 
than the number of men employed 
before the war on new construction 
other than housing, it will be quite 
insufficient for post-war demands. For 
instance, the building programme re- 
quired by local education authorities 
(exclusive of maintenance) involves an 
annual rate of construction roughly 
double that in 1938, when the greatest . 
demand for capital expenditure for 
educational purposes ever approved 
was reached; it seems probable, there- 
fore, that about 80,000 building trade 
operatives will be required for this 
work alone, which does not cover the 
whole field of education. 


accommodation. At Liverpool over 
50 per cent. of the sheds and dock 
warehouses were destroyed or badly 
damaged and 30 per cent. of the berths 
are still out of commission. Hull had 
one dock rendered useless and lost 
about 60 per cent. of its transit shed 
and warehouse accommodation. In7 
Southampton 60 per cent. of the ware- 
houses were completely destroyed.” 
Other ports suffered heavy damage 
also.” 7 
ALL THIS is obviously work which 7 
must be undertaken even on the most 
austere view of our industrial and— 
social future, but there is much be- 
sides in the industrial field. The Board” 
of Trade Working Party reports have} 
revealed that in nearly all our in- 
dustries a high proportion of the fac- 
tories are obsolete and that in the 
interests of efficient production exten- 7 
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sive rebuilding is necessary. Thus in 
the cotton industry between 60 and 70 
per cent. of the buildings were erected 
mainly before 1900. The reports on 
the furniture and pottery industries 
refer frankly to the existence of slum 
factories, and it is clear that in other 
industries there are many buildings 
which are grossly unsuitable. 

Space does not permit of further 
illustrations, but enough has been said 
to indicate how completely inadequate 
a building industry of one million men 
would be. Indeed, it seems likely that 
the proposed figure of one and a 
quarter million will be scarcely 
enough, although this would leave, 
after housing and maintenance re- 
quirements had been met, a total of 
625,000 for all other new work, as 
compared with 375,000 out of an 
industry of one million. 

Presumably it remains the intention 
of the Government to resume the ex- 
pansion of the industry to. the higher 
figure as soon as the country’s balance 
of payments problem has _ been 


As a result of 
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solved. But this gives rise to two prob- 
lems. The first is: What is to happen 
to the building programme in the 
meantime? Second: Will the re- 
sources necessary for such an expan- 
sion be available even when the 
balance of payments problem has 
been solved? Before the war the 
building industry comprised about one 
million operatives, but there was 
always a high percentage of unem- 
ployed, so that the effective capacity 
of the industry was not much more 
than about 800,000. The expansion of 
the industry to 1,250,000, therefore, 
means an increase of over 50 per cent. 
in its capacity and thus in the demand 
for building and_ constructional 
materials. Considered in terms of 
steel, timber and fuel for the produc- 
tion of materials such as bricks and 
cement, it is obvious that a 50 per 
cent. increase over the pre-war supply 
of materials will be no easy matter. 
The statistical and economic experts 
may say that the country cannot 
afford it. 


war-damage the Port of London lost 


one-third of its covered transit and storage accommodation. 
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The Danger to 


Jt THUS SEEMS PROBABLE that for the 
next three or four years, while the 
country is endeavouring to balance 
its overseas trading accounts with the 
help of Marshall aid, the building re- 
sources available will be quite inade- 
quate for all the work that urgently 
needs to be done. Moreover it is 
quite likely that even after the import- 
export problem has been solved, the 
country may still be faced with a 
similar problem. Such a situation is 
fraught with dangers for town and 
country planning. It is a situation in 
which some people will suggest that 
the town and _ country planning 
schemes should be set aside in order 


Possible 


IT IS, OF COURSE, easier to analyse a 
situation than to suggest a cure. 
There is no one remedy—a number of 
remedies will have to be found and 
applied. To some extent technical 
solutions may be found as, for ex- 
ample, through an_ intensive pro- 
gramme of scientific research. War- 
time experience has shown how 
science can be applied to practical 
affairs and achieve tremendous techni- 
cal advances in a comparatively short 
time. Unfortunately, the building in- 
dustry as a whole is somewhat back- 
ward in the matter of research. A 
good deal of research is done by 
materials manufacturers through their 
research associations, and in the past 
few years there has been a big expan- 
sion in Government research on 
building and civil engineering prob- 
lems. But the building industry as 
such has no organisation for under- 
taking or initiating scientific research 
or for encouraging the assimilation 
into building practice the results of 
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that other forms of building may go 
forward. Others may suggest—and 
this is perhaps the more likely possi- 
bility—that the standards of town and 
country planning should be reduced; 
such a move can easily be covered up 
as “ flexibility of administration.”’ In- 
deed, this very situation has already 
arisen in some measure; so great is 
the pressure to get houses built, that 
the London County Council have de- 
clared that they cannot wait for the 
building of the new towns around 
London and have invoked the prin- 
ciple -of “ flexibility ” to excuse their 
violation of the Green Belt. 


Remedies 


research. Moreover, it is important 
not only to have a large programme 
of research, but to ensure that it is 
directed to attacking the most impor- 
tant problems. A_ leading article in 
The Builder dated September 10th, 
1948, suggests that the present 
Government programme of building 
research is largely misdirected. This 
article points out that the most pres- 
sing problem at the moment is that of 
securing a _ sufficient supply of 
materials; it would appear, however, 
that the greater part of the Govern- 
ment’s programme relates to the in- 
crease of the productivity of labour, 
partly by investigation into psycholo- 
gical factors and partly by work on 
mechanisation and __prefabrication. 
Clearly, the more successful these 
efforts to increase productivity, the more 
pressing becomes the problem of find- 
ing an adequate supply of materials. 
The article goes on to discuss whether 
research into materials should be 


(Continued on page 161) 
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PUTTING 
THE CLOCK BACK 


BY FRANK LAYFIELD 


AR, which kills men and destroys 
W tei work, can sometimes create 

opportunities, as well as prob- 
lems, for its survivors. The immense 
task of reconstruction imposed on us 
by the havoc of the last war contained in 
its very magnitude an unprecedented 
opportunity. Large areas of our cities, 
whose clearance and rebuilding had 
repeatedly been proposed and, because 
of the expense involved, as often 
deferred, were now suddenly and irre- 
vocably laid waste. The first stage of 
an operation whose complexity had 
deterred even its advocates was per- 
formed by the surgery of war. The 
second, the constructive stage, was to 


be the task of peace. Supporters of 
Planning, whether officials, voluntary 
organisations, or simply members of the 
public, might differ about the precise 
methods to be employed, but they were 
unanimous in proclaiming that at last 
the chance had come to demonstrate on 
a substantial scale and over a wide area 
the improvements that enlightened plan- 
ning could bring to the appearance and 
convenience of our cities. Nor were 
these the mere dreams of visionary 
idealists. Committees and Commissions 
were appointed to consider and recom- 
mend, and their reports—duly endorsed 
by responsible Ministers—descended like 
Manna upon the homeless and expectant. 


In concrete terms, 218,000 houses had been damaged 


beyond 


repair, and a quarter of a million were 


uninhabitable. 


This entailed the construction of a 
vast number of new houses which 
would, we hoped, be not merely more 
commodious and more attractive in 
themselves, but whose example would 
set a new standard for housing 
throughout the country. The Dudley 
Report urged local authorities to “ set 
out with the intention of adding posi- 
tively to the beauties of the town and 
countryside.” The current emphasis on 
low density and the importance of de- 
sign and environment made such am- 
bitions seem not only right, but 
reasonable. Three-and-a-half years 


Cc 


have gone by since the last German 
bomb burst on English soil, and it is 
time to examine the progress made in 
Peace towards the realisation of some 
of our war-time dreams. 


Progress has inevitably been limited 
in extent by the current scarcities of 
labour and material, but in its quality, 
the determining factor has been 
finance. Houses have to be paid for, 
and since the principal contribution 
towards their cost has come from the 
State, the conditions on which the 
State has been willing to meet the 
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cost in whole or in part of replacing 
the war-damaged dwellings have 
largely determined the nature of re- 
construction in this country. 

These contributions are of two 
kinds—“Cost of Works” and “Value” 
payments. A post-1914 house dam- 
aged or completely destroyed during 
the war is automatically eligible 
for a “Cost of Works” payment. 
A pre-1914 house is eligible only 
if it sustained damage. A _ pre- 
1914 house which has been com- 
pletely destroyed is also eligible if it 
is classified as equivalent to a post- 
1914 house. This provision has been 
interpreted as permitting the recon- 
struction of a very large number of 
pre-1914 houses. The recipient of a 
“ Cost of Works” payment gets a sum 
‘based on current costs which in the 
opinion of the War Damage Com- 
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Howard Custer 


mission will cover reinstatement of the 
house in its 1939 condition (subject 
to minor changes). This payment is 
subject to a “ Permissible Limit.” In 
one case the limit for a house totally 
destroyed was £1,650. This payment 
is not “ portable.” The house must be 
rebuilt partly or completely on the 
old site and to the old design. The 
owner, whether private or municipal, 
of a demolished house, who wishes to 
build on a new site and to a new de- 
sign cannot obtain a “Cost of Works” 
payment, even though he may be in 
all other respects eligible. Since a 
“Cost of Works” classification carries 
with it the right to a licence to carry 
out the necessary work few owners 
can afford to jib at its conditions. The 
owner who cannot obtain a “ Cost of 
Works” payment may, however, be 
entitled to a “ Value” payment, a sum 
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Left: 1900 HOUSES REPLACED : 


High Density, Elaborate Stonework, 
Tiled String-course, badly planned in- 
teriors : much money spent in elaborate 
appearances. 


WINDOWS: Newly-built—old- 
style; wooden casements, obsolete sash 
windows; heavy mullions, dark interiors. 


Right: Doors: 
stained glass. 


Panelled doors and 


based on the 1939 value of his house. 
The owner of a house similar in size 
and type to that mentioned above and 
in the same street received as a 
“Value” payment only £851. A 
further disadvantage of the “ Value ” 
payment is that it does not carry the 
right to a licence. Should any owner 
wish to rebuild on another site or to 
another improved design there are 
strong discouragements placed in his 
way by this arrangement. 


In practice this has meant that in 
order to obtain a “Cost of Works ” 
payment, and the licence it carries, 
thousands of houses have been rebuilt 
on their original sites to exactly the 
same standards as obtained before 
they had been destroyed, and very 
often where it is least desirable that 
they should be. 
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The War Damage Commission 
states that over £220 million has been 
paid out in “Cost of Works” pay- 
ments (though naturally not all of this 
has been paid on dwellings), and only 
£82 million on “ Value” payments; 
These sums constitute a large National 
investment. 


Figure 1 shows a characteristic ex- 
ample of the type of house in which 
much of this money has been invested. 
The three houses shown were origin- 
ally built and designed in 1900. They 
are of high density, having approxi- 
mately 140 rooms per acre, a mere 
18 feet of back garden and a frontage 
of only 15 feet. They have been re- 
built as they were before the war; the 
original tunnel-back form being re- 
tained. Their internal arrangement is 
bad, and many of their rooms are of 
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an awkward shape. There is no access 
to the rear of the house, and refuse 
has, therefore, still to be carried 
through the house to the street. The 
front of the house is separated from 
the street by only 6 feet of so-called 
garden. Money has been wasted on 
the resurrection of elaborate details of 
Victorian stonework, tiled string 
courses and narrow sash windows 
with wide mullions. These darken the 
rooms (see Figure 2). Stained glass has 
been replaced around the doorways 
of many such houses (see Figure 3). 


Among the thousands of Victorian 
by-law houses which have thus been 
rebuilt in the last three years, there 
are a few examples of real improve- 
ment. These are cases where an en- 
terprising architect has succeeded in 
escaping from the rigid confines im- 
posed by the Commission’s interpre- 
tation of the financial provisions of the 
War Damage Act of 1943, and has 
built a better house for the same cost, 
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devoting the Nation’s money to the 
real improvement of living standards, 
instead of lavishing it on stained glass 
and ornamental ‘stonework. 


Figure 4 shows three houses built on 
a site of exactly the same shape as that 
of the three in Figure 1. These houses 
are modern in appearance and are 
attractively decorated in bright 
colours. Here the doors and windows 
are both simple and efficient, admit- 
ting ample daylight to the rooms 
within. These rooms are conveniently 
shaped, and are so arranged as to 
facilitate movement inside the house, 
and to avoid long dark corridors. The 
money saved by eschewing stained 
glass and similar fripperies, and by 
simplifying the structure, has been 
spent on equipment; modern labour- 
saving appliances have been installed 
in the kitchen and bathroom, and the 
whole house has been fitted with con- 
cealed panel heating. These houses are 
healthy, comfortable and convenient 
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Left: MODERN REPLACEMENTS: 
Simplified structure creates a sense of 
space; newly-planned light interiors and 
well-shaped rooms; more money spent 
on labour-saving appliances. 

Above: winpows: Large metal case- 


. ment; easy to maintain and use, maxi- 


mum light in the interiors, attractive 
appearance. 


Right: pDoorways: Flush doors, glass 
walling; light, easy to clean and 
attractive. 


Houses designed by A. A. GOODAIR, A.R.1.B.A. 


to live in, but they are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Some areas of war-damaged houses 
have been included in schemes for the 
replanning of central areas, but out- 
side these “ Declaratory Areas” the 
pernicious policy fostered by the 
financial provisions and regulations 
made under the War Damage Act has 
made good planning impossible. 
Whole blocks of sub-standard houses, 
providentially razed by war, have now 
been laboriously restored to their 
original ugliness, obsolescence and 
cramped inconvenience. Nei‘her they, 
nor the undamaged houses around 
them, have benefited from the nur- 
sery schools, the playgrounds and the 
community and health centres which 
could have, but have not, been built 
on the empty spaces left by bombing. 
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War gave us the chance to make up 
for generations of neglect; instead, we 
have chosen to put the clock back, 
not to 1939 nor, in many cases, even 
to 1914, but to 1900 and beyond. 
And this has been done not by the 
grasping speculative builder, the target 
of enlightened scorn, but by the bene- 
volent and far-seeing State. Even now, 
however, it is not too late. So far 
we have built 40,000 anachronisms, 
but there are still several hundred- 
thousand houses to come, every one 
of which could be convenient and 
attractive, both in itself and by virtue 
of its surroundings and of the 
amenities which good planning could 
provide. The essential preliminary to 
such an achievement is a radical 
alteration of the whole basis of War 
Damage Compensation. 

















The Services land requirements have 
focused public attention upon the 
conflicting claims for use of land in this 
country. Eventually we may be forced 
under economic stress to make more 
intensive use of land and to bring low 
category land into more beneficial use, 
as has been done in Italy. An important 
contribution could be made immediately 
to the solution of some land problems 
by reclamation of those appreciable 
areas which have become derelict by 
reason of human activity and operations. 


T is appropriate to consider the 

problem at the present time, be- 

cause in ‘the provisions of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, there is more than the promise 
of a solution. Under Section 93 of this 
Act, the costs of acquisition and clear- 
ing of derelict land which are incurred 
by a Local Authority for the purposes 
of redevelopment will be eligible for 
grant on the same scale as that obtain- 
ing in the redevelopment of built-up 
areas of bad layout or obsolete de- 
velopment. Therefore, it seems reason- 
able to anticipate that reclamation will 
take place on an increasing scale dur- 
ing the next decade. Indeed, it should 
well be possible to devise a pro- 
gramme of reclamation which would 
ensure that all existing derelict land 
is reclaimed during the decade and 
that all future dereliction is dealt 
with as it occurs. 

The first essential is to measure ex- 
actly the extent of dereliction; with 
this information we will have moved 


THE RECLAMATIO 


BY LT.-COL. J. R. OXENHAM, T.D. 
(Regional Planning Officer, Birmingham) 
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a long way towards solution of the 
problem. No comprehensive survey 
has yet been undertaken; there is a 
general appreciation that dereliction is 
widespread in urban areas as an 
accompaniment of mining, surface 
mineral workings, the manufacture of 
steel, chemicals, pottery, bricks, 
cement and glass; but it is not gener- 
ally realised that many rural counties 
are affected as well. It has been con- 
servatively estimated that there are 
over 120,000 acres of derelict land in 
the kingdom, and if reclamation were 
embarked upon on a national scale, 
an area equivalent to the land require- 
ments of at least ten new towns, each 
of 60,000 population, would be in- 
volved. 

What the Act has made financially 
possible, machines have made physi- 
cally possible. Some of the early re- 
clamation was done by manual labour 
under unemployment grant conditions, 
but this was the merest surface 
scratching, compared with the genuine 
earth-moving of present-day and 
future mechanical equipment. Indeed, 
the capacity of modern plant is 
already greater than the heaviest re- 
clamation task. The development by 
this generation of large earth-moving 
equipment is an outstanding factor, — 3 
which, of course, can be double- 
edged, inasmuch as its existence will 
result in a vastly increased rate of 
dereliction. This itself should force us: 
to ensure that the leeway of existir 
dereliction is soon overcome and th 
in future reclamation will keep pac 
with any spoliation. We have also 
large number of engineers and opef- 
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ator-mechanics who were trained dur- 
ing the war in the direction and use 
of earth-moving equipment, and there 
is a large reservoir of skilled opera- 
tives amongst those engaged in open- 
cast coal production. Lack of plant or 
personnel is unlikely to be a limiting 
factor, if there is amongst us a genuine 
resolution to reclaim the land. 


PIONEER WORK IN THE MIDLANDS 


In seeking a solution to the national 
problem, it probably will be helpful to 
review the work which has been done 
in the-Midland Region; pioneer work 
has been undertaken by some Local 
Authorities here from which the rest 
of the kingdom may benefit. 

In that Region there are a number 
of derelict areas, including three which 


Modern large earth-moving equipment at work. 


are often quoted as classical examples 
of their types, namely, the Black 
Country, the Potteries and Coalbrook- 
dale. In these three areas alone, 
approximately 16,500 acres were 
scheduled as derelict land after official 
surveys. 


The Black Country covers the ad- 
ministrative areas of eighteen Local 
Authorities and totals 72,438 acres, 
which were surveyed by Mr. S. H. 
Beaver in June, 1945, when 9,277. acres 
were classified as derelict, that is 12.8 
per cent. Since that date 2,012 acres 
have been reclaimed. In addition, 173 
acres have been reclaimed which were 
not then scheduled as derelict, making 
a total of 2,185 acres, of which 1,498 
acres have been reclaimed by Local 
Authorities and 687 acres have been 
reclaimed by private enterprise. 


Elevating grader, tractors and 


large dump waggon. A suitably balanced team can move 500-700 tons per hour. 
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Oblique aerial photograph of typical Black Country dereliction. 


A survey of the Potteries was made 
in April, 1946, by Mr. A. H. Moiseley, 
and of the total 80,829 acres which 
fall within the administrative areas of 
five Local Authorities; 4,392 acres 
were classified as derelict, that is 5.43 
per cent. The amount of reclamation 
work which has been done is negli- 
gible; only one Local Authority has 
undertaken this work and only 45 
acres have been recorded as reclaimed. 


The area around Ironbridge, known 
as Coalbrookdale, has a niche in Eng- 
lish social history as the birthplace 
of the Industrial Revolution, and it 
deserves a better memorial to its past 
than despoiled acres slowly yielding 
to the mellowing influence of time. A 
survey was carried out in this part of 
East Shropshire during 1946 by Mr. 
N. Bennett, and 2,782 acres were 
classified as derelict. That is 2.28 per 


cent. of the total administrative area 
of 121,970 acres, in which five Local 
Authorities are concerned. Reclama- 
tion or reversion to reasonable agri- 
cultural use had been or was being 
effected on 550 acres, leaving 2,232 
acres still to be dealt with. 


The greater part of the land so far 
reclaimed has been utilised for hous- 
ing schemes of Local Authorities, 
some has been used to accommodate 
housing estates provided by private 
enterprise; a smaller amount has been 
utilised for industrial sites and a little 
has been used for open space pur- 
poses. 


PROVISION OF AMENITIES 
Most of the areas affected are very 
deficient in open space for recreational 
purposes. The time is approaching 
when a balance should be struck and 
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an appropriate allocation made for 
open space, otherwise the latter con- 
dition of some districts will be worse 
than the former. However much an 
eyesore derelict land might be, it is 
still an asset in a densely built-up area, 
in so far as it is an open space “lung.” 
Up to the present, the costs of acquisi- 
tion and reclamation for open-space 
purposes have generally been prohibi- 
tive and Local Authorities have been 
unwilling to face it, but under the 1947 
Act, with grants available, there 
should be a different outlook for all 
Authorities. 

A good case could be made that the 
cost of converting derelict land to 
playing fields and recreation space 
would be money at least as well spent 
as that used in providing National 
Parks and Conservation Areas, be- 
cause the derelict land converted to 
local amenity features would be in and 


» near densely-populated areas, to be en- 


joyed by greater masses of people con- 
tinuously, whereas the Parks and Con- 
servation Areas, of necessity more 
remote, can only be enjoyed by a far 
less number on occasional holidays. 
Therefore, the resultant total of 
human happiness and pleasure should 
be greater from the reclamation work. 

The desideratum set by the Playing 
Fields Association of 7 acres per 1,000 
population has long been accepted as 
a good standard. Reservations to the 
extent of this standard could with ad- 
vantage be considered immediately by 
Local Authorities interested in re- 
clamation. 

In many cases levelling is unneces- 
sary, and in others it may be im- 
practicable or the cost may be pro- 
hibitive. There the planting of trees 
for the purposes of timber production 
or landscaping should be considered. 

A proportion of the sites to be re- 
claimed include flooded marl-holes, 
subsidence “flashes” or gravel pits 
worked below the water table. Usually 
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the filling of these has been continued 
up to the surrounding ground level, 
but there are occasions where it could 
cease with advantage when a reason- 
ably shallow depth of water results, so 
that the pool so formed might be used 
to form a landscape feature, a boating 
lake or a fishing stretch. Playing 
fields will require the most level sites; 
it is better for drainage purposes not 
to make housing estates and industrial 
sites absolutely level; the minimum 
levelling should be undertaken for 
parks, afforestation and landscape pur- 
poses. In the Black Country there are 
some well-established plantations on 
reclaimed land; the first recorded in 
the Midlands was that carried out in 
1815 by the Earl of Dudley on aban- 
doned limestone workings, etc,, at 
Dudley Castle and Wren’s Nest. The 
Midland Reafforesting Association did 
some notable work before it dissolved 
in 1924. Thus in the Midlands one 
can actually point to examples which 
show that the areas of spoliation of 
one generation can become beauty 
spots to succeeding generations. 


RESOLVING THE NATIONAL 
PROBLEM 


There would be undoubted advan- 
tages if the gomprehensive survey 
could be undertaken and plotted on 
6-inch Ordnance Survey maps by one 
team of workers on a national basis. 
This would at least promote a uniform 
classification. However, having regard 
to the new organisation which will be 
set up under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, it may be more 
appropriately undertaken by the new 
Local Planning Authorities. It is the 
duty of these authorities to carry out 
surveys, and derelict land has to be 
shown on the Surface Utilisation 
Maps which they will be required to 
submit. In addition to carrying out 
the survey, the Local Planning 
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Oblique aerial photograph showing dereliction in the Potteries. 


Authorities might also work out a 
broad allocation of the uses to which 
the land shall be put after reclama- 
tion, that is, suggesting a certain per- 
centage of the reclaimed land for 
housing purposes; another percentage 
for industrial sites; another for public 
open space, schools, allotments, etc., 
in accordance with the needs of the 
area concerned. 


Having regard for our existing 
Local Government organisation, it cer- 
tainly appears desirable that the Local 
Authority 
the reclamation work and have a 
major part in determination of the 
ultimate use of each industrial site. A 
detailed reclamation scheme could be 


should actually execute - 


submitted by the Local Authority to 
the Local Planning Authority for con- 
currence and consolidation with other 
schemes before submission for loan 
sanction and grant. In their examina- 
tion of detailed schemes, the Local 
Planning Authority might note any 
special difficulties and where necessary 
arrange to make available specialist 
advice for the Local Authority in 
respect of soil analysis, large earth- 
moving equipment, plant ecology, etc. 


By vast irrigation schemes and large 
engineering projects we have brought 
sun-parched deserts into cultivation; 
Holland has won fertile acres by re- 
clamation works; America has had to 
embark on schemes in the “dust 
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bowl”; there is now need for us to 
tackle a similar problem in our own 
land. All our preservation societies 
and amenity associations of every kind 
will see here an opportunity of going 
beyond the passive of preservation 
into a more active and creative field, 
and their wholehearted support must 
surely be forthcoming. The Municipal 
Engineer has made a splendid con- 
tribution to Public Health, particularly 
in the spheres of water supply and 
sewerage; he has made a comparable 
contribution ‘to planning, and he can 
add to it in the sphere of amenity by 
reclamation of derelict land. To trans- 
form the aartificially-made deserts 
which are the by-products of our in- 
dustrialism and to make them bloom 
again in beneficial use is a worth- 
while and congenial task, well in 
accord with the early Civil Engineer’s 
precept of making two blades flourish 
where one formerly grew. 
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INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Town and Country Planning 
Association 


A WEEKLY INFORMATION 
BULLETIN IS NOW AVAILABLE 


Price 7/6 per annum. 


The Bulletin gives up-to-the- 
minute town planning, housing 
and architectural news and the 
sources from which the in- 
formation is obtained. A 
specimen copy of the Bulletin 
will be sent on application. 


1947 TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT 


Questions should be addressed to the 
Information Department, 
Town and Country Planning Assn., 
28, King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, WC2 














(Continued from page 150) 
directed to the increase of the supply 
of traditional materials or to the de- 
velopment of substitutes. The more 
this problem is considered, the more 
evident it becomes that the whole 
question of the building research pro- 
gramme needs careful review. 


Apart from technical solutions, 
there remains the hope that the nation 
will be stirred to a determination that 
town planning is given the highest 
possible priority. Economists and 
others may say that the country can- 
not afford all the building that will be 
necessary. That is not quite true. 
Certainly we cannot afford everything 
we would like, but we can afford 
physical reconstruction if we are pre- 
pared to do without something else. 


Mr. Ernest Bevin has expressed the 
hope that by 1951 we shall have re- 
stored our 1938 standard of living. I 
venture to suggest that after that has 
been achieved, the greatest increase in 
the general standard of living will be 
found not by increasing supplies of 
consumer goods and services, but by 
improving the physical environment 
in which we all “ live, move and have 
our being.” This can be done only if 
the necessary priority is given in terms 
of labour and materials, and the 
necessary priority will only be given if 
public opinion demands it. 

It may not be an easy task to edu- 
cate public opinion up to the point of 
making this demand and of maintain- 
ing it. It means a lot of work for the 
town planning movement. 
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Whither 
National Parks ? 











SEVENTEEN YEARS have elapsed since 
the appearance of the Addison Report 
on National Parks; and two years 
since the Hobhouse Report on the 
same question. 

The Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, speaking in the Guildhall at 
Cambridge, on August 23rd, 1948, 
stated that, in his opinion, County 
Councils as Local Planning Authorities 
with the powers available to them 
under the new Planning Act, should be 
the proper custodians of our national 
park areas; a statement with which, I 
understand, the County Councils’ 
Association are in full agreement. 

Whilst there are many who feel that 
the present planning system, i.e., 
Ministry H.Q. in London—Ministry 
Regional Offices—Local Planning 
Authorities, would be adequate to deal 
with the very special problems that 
would be bound to occur in the field 
of national park planning, there are 
many on the other side of the fence 
who clamour for a special Parks Com- 
mission as recommended by the Hob- 
house Report, with specialised local 
Park Committees to deal with the 
administration of planning in the 
National Parks themselves. 

The issue is undoubtedly a vital one 
if National Parks are to become a 


The issue of control of National Parks is of current importance. 
The views of Mr. P. G. Laws, County Planning Officer of 
Merionethshire, one of ‘the proposed National Park areas, will 
therefore be of interest to all who wish to see these Parks 


become a reality in this country. 


By P. G. Laws 








reality in these islands. In my opinion, 
that they should come to fruition is an 
essential factor in our present econo- 
mic condition. The nation is trying its 
utmost to attract the overseas tourist 
here; surely, then, one of our really 
great assets should be clearly-defined 
National Parks. Not mere areas of 
country that, by common consent, are 
known as National Parks, but really 
alive places where all tourists are wel- 
comed and their creature comforts are 
provided for. 

In this peculiarly beautiful area of 
North Wales, the Park covers 870 
square miles in four counties, although 
60 per cent. of this total is in Merioneth 
and 30 per cent. in Caernarvonshire. 
The remaining 10 per cent. being 
apportioned 7 per cent. and 3 per cent. 


as between Montgomeryshire and 


Denbighshire respectively. 

The County of Merioneth covers an 
area of 660 square miles, of which 
nearly 80 per cent. have been 
scheduled for inclusion in the North 
Wales Park (the 60 per cent. previ- 
ously referred to). The county is thus 
unique in that it is to contribute a 
greater proportion of its area by far 
for a National Park than any other 
county in England and Wales. In fact, 
if the Park area in Merioneth were to 
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be administered separately there would 
virtually be no land left in the county 
to make ordinary planning a practical 
proposition. When one considers this 
fact in comparison with the case of 
Devonshire, where the Dartmoor Park 
only covers 14 per cent. of the whole 
county and could presumably be ad- 
ministered separately, it will be seen 
how difficult it is to draft legislation 
adequately to cover all the National 
Parks and their individual problems 
of administration. 


Merioneth is, however, a unique 
case, the counties next down on the 
list being Brecon, 50 per cent.; Caer- 
narvon, 45 per cent.; North Riding of 
Yorkshire, 45 per cent.; and Pem- 
brokeshire, 37 per cent., the percent- 
ages being the proportion of the total 
county area included as_ potential 
National Park. 


Two great snags that I clearly fore- 
see if National Parks are to be estab- 
lished through the 1947 Act are (a) 


In the Cader Idris Range : Merionethshire, 
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the question of administration where 
two or more counties are involved, 
and (b) the question of finance. Let 
us therefore pursue these points in 
greater detail. 


A National Park area covering, say, 
four County Councils is bound to 
cause difficulties in administration, in 
particular because of the fact that 
four separate planning officers would 
participate in the work. Then, again, 
because of the very fact that several 
of the National Parks cover large 
areas: of terrain which are extremely 
mountainous, the difficulties arising 
in the matter of administrative centres 
cannot be overlooked. In this type 
of country, and North Wales is a 
typical example, narrow roads are the 
rule rather than the exception, and so 
travel is a long and tedious business. 


Referring to the second of these 
points, finance, National Park areas 
are usually sparsely populated. They 
are therefore poor by comparison with 
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other counties; and a comparison be- 
tween Merionethshire and Worcester- 
shire, approximately the same area in 
each county, is more than sufficient to 
prove this point. (Rateable values at 


'1.4.47 were £190,000 and £2,000,000 


respectively.) 

Wales, being situated in what Dr. 
Stamp calls Highland Britain, is to 
contribute a considerably large area 
for National Parks. Her rural counties 
are, however, extremely poor, and 
even with the grants to be made avail- 
able through the 1947 Act, they could 
not, I suggest, do justice to real 
National Park planning unless some 
special financial provisions are put 
into effect. One example will suffice to 
illustrate this point. Compensation 
may have to be paid because of the 
need to preserve trees and woodlands, 
and such preservation in National 
Parks, particularly for our indigenous 
trees, is an absolute necessity. Grants 


The Black Mountains, Monmouthshire. 
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for compensation in this respect can 
only be allowed up to 50 per cent. of 
the amount: and the very sparsely 
populated parts of rural Wales (and 
probably in the Lake District as well) 
would find themselves in difficulties in 
finding the balance. 


It is not within the terms of my 
reference to suggest how the problem 
can be tackled; in fact, I suggest that 
it would be improper for a Local 
Government Officer to meddle in what 
should clearly be a matter of properly 
co-ordinated policy as between Central 
and Local Government. 


However, having spent the last 
eleven years in potential National 
Park areas of Celtic Britain, i.e., Wales 
and Cornwall, I have tried in these 
paragraphs to indicate some of the 
difficulties with which we are con-’ 
fronted in such districts. 


It is abundantly clear in my mind, 


By courtesy of The British Council 
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Dartmoor ponies on the moor near Hexworthy, Devon. 


though, that the National Parks 
should be established at the first avail- 
able opportunity. Here in North 
Wales are nearly 900 square miles of 
incomparable beauty. Mountain 
ranges with peaks up to 3,500 feet, 
often snow-capped in the winter 
months for weeks on end; hundreds 
of lakes varying from the majestic 
Tegid (Bala), four miles in length, 
down to: such tiny gems as Cwm- 
bychan; deeply-wooded gorges with 
immense waterfalls and long inlets of 
tidal water, such as the Mawddach, 
with its wooded mountain sides run- 
ning right down to the water’s edge. 
Not only has the nation to consider 
the effect that holidays with pay must 
have upon such districts as these, but 
there is also the all-important matter 
of the overseas visitors and the econo- 
mic benefits that result therefrom. 
The National Parks, by reason of 
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Photograph by Val Doone 


their very nature, can offer to man 
immense opportunities for physical re- 
creation and spiritual benefit. They 
contain places where, even on this 
overcrowded island, man can lose him- 
self entirely and be quite alone on the 
earth, with all the consequential bene- 
fits of such an action. Our civilisation 
is becoming so complex and so 
sophisticated that it can surely be of 
the greatest assistance to the ordinary 
man or woman occasionally to “ com- 
mune with nature,” and it is in these 
wild areas of unspoilt country that 
this can become a reality. 

The opportunities are with us. Let 
us not therefore lose sight of the main 
issue so that the establishment of the 
Parks is delayed indefinitely whilst a 
battle: of argument and counter-argu- 
ment is carried on between those who 
want one method of administration 
and those who seek for the opposite. 
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* * 








UR readers will remember the 

work carried out, two or three 
years ago, by Keith Jeremiah, 
A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I, for the Sud- 
bury and District Planning Associa- 
tion. It culminated then in a remark- 
able exhibition displayed in the small 
Suffolk town, the market centre of the 
area with which the inquiry was con- 
cerned. On the opening day a two- 
session conference was organised in 
co-operation with the Town and 
Country Planning Association entitled 
“Planning for a Full Life in the 
Country.” Part of the exhibition 
material was later transferred to Lon- 
don, for display at the Housing 
Centre. All this was the outcome of 
an unusual form of planning activity. 
A voluntary body had engaged a pro- 
fessional planner to come to live in 


the area, to study it in detail and to 
draw up a plan for the guidance of 
its future development. The results 
achieved up to that point received 
wide publicity and high commenda- 
tion in official and professional 
quarters. 

The Report now to be published 
under the title “A Full Life in the 
Country” will undoubtedly be of 
more than local interest and impor- 
tance. It is claimed that “ it is offered, 
at this most important stage in the 
history of national planning, mainly 
as a reference work and guide to 
future thought and as a practical aid 
to the essential process of relating 
items of development, as they occur, 
to the fundamental aim of making 
the English countryside a better and 
brighter place to live in. Lewis Mum- 
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‘. . . and, finally, felling a tree without a licence from the Ministry. . . .” 


By permission of ‘“‘ Reynolds News” 
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ford has written a foreword and there 
will be plans and diagrams to illus- 
trate the text. _ 

The intention is that this book 
should be published at a moderate 
price, probably 8s. 6d., and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for sale next 
November. Copies will be obtainable 
from the Planning Centre bookshop. 


* * * 


An experiment which seems to be 
highly successful is being carried out 
at Welwyn Garden City. A firm of 
architects (Messrs. Mauger and May) 
considered that co-operative effort be- 
tween people needing houses was the 
right way of securing grouped de- 
velopment which shall enhance its 
physical setting. Accordingly, several 
groups of from five to ten families 
have been formed and the houses of 
the first two groups are now being 
completed. 

The houses were planned as a 
group and owners met the architects 
at various times to discuss proposals 
and exchange ideas. The plan was im- 
proved upon by suggestions from 
various members of the group. Then, 
with the consent and approval of all, 
a final idea was drawn up and a site 
chosen by majority vote. 

This communal planning idea 
might well be adopted by others, as it 
is probably the only effective method 
of private house building at the pre- 
sent time when, for various reasons, 
the speculator can no longer engage 
profitably in estate development, and 
when planning authorities are rightly 
discouraging individual houses unre- 
lated to their surroundings. 


* * * 


The death of Donald Shears, noted 
on another page, will come as a great 
shock to his many friends. He was a 
most enthusiastic member of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion and he had the capacity for trans- 
mitting that enthusiasm to all those 
who came in contact with him. We 
can ill afford to lose people like him. 
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One of the illustrations from “A Full 
Life in the Country” by Keith Jeremiah. 


The school of Town and Country 
Planning at Durham University has 
recently produced a new journal en- 
titled Planning Outlook. In 1945 Dur- 
ham University established the first 
Degree Course in Town and Country 
Planning in the Commonwealth and 
the book is intended to act as a 
vehicle for the publication of research 
by the staff of the Planning Depart- 
ment, and it is also hoped that the in- 
clusion of the work of students may 
prove stimulating and helpful to 
others. 


Planning Outlook is attractively 
produced and well illustrated. It con- 
tains six good articles and several 
pages of book reviews. 


The publication of a new planning 
journal by a school takes one’s mind 
back to 1910 when the first issue of 
The Town Planning Review was pub- 
lished by the Department of Town 
Planning and Civic Art at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. This was estab- 
lished for a similar reason—to publish 
the researches of the School. 

There is one serious drawback— 
Planning Outlook costs 10s. 6d., which 
seems to be rather a high price for 
a 60-page journal—to put it politely! 
Cannot something be done about this? 
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THE CHESTER 
REDEVELOPMENT PLAN 


A Model of Idealism Tempered with Practicability 


BY SYDNEY 


problems to the planner than 

Chester, and certainly few. have 
had those problems approached with 
the same spirit of idealism tempered 
with practicability than was the case 
when Mr. Charles Greenwood, the 
City Engineer and Surveyor, drew up 
his Plan for Redevelopment in August, 
1945. 

Now, as in the case of many similar 
schemes, much is in abeyance, yet, be- 
cause the whole was planned with a 
view to fitting in redevelopment with 
existing amenities and with as little 
cost to thé ratepayer as possible, it 
seems more likely to mature than 
most. 

No wholesale changes are projected; 
no sweeping schemes of demolition 
planned. Its designers, while conscious 
of the need for redevelopment, have, 
in their turn, realised that the tempo 
of life around is rapidly changing and 
that a scheme which meets with cur- 
rent problems might easily be obsolete 
in a comparatively short space of 
time. 

So long ago as 1923, Messrs. Aber- 
crombie, Kelly and Fyfe prepared a 
report in connexion with a regional 
planning scheme for Chester and 
Flintshire, covering the south bank of 
the Dee Estuary from Chester to the 
Point of Ayr, in which they stated :— 

“ After careful consideration, there- 
fore, it would seem that to attempt to 
make Chester into a commercial, dis- 
tributing, docking and _ industrial 
centre of gravity would be a mistake. 
It is not suitably situated for this, and 


YEW CITIES CAN PRESENT more 


MOORHOUSE 


it would need too drastic a remodel- 
ling to make it worth while to scrap 
so valuable a property as it is at 
present. Nor would it be possible, as 
at Vienna, to erect a modern town 
round an ancient core, only separated 
by its park ring. Nor could a new 
town be added to one side of it; if it 
were, it would be inevitably on the 
western side, which would firstly be in 
Wales and secondly on land unsuit- 
able for a new civic centre. No, 
Chester will react, and in no small 
measure, to the development of the 
Region westwards; but it should do 
so ‘without losing its present pre- 
dominating characteristic of amenity. 
As a shopping town, a business centre, 
a social meeting ground, a recreation 
resort, and a focus for artistic effort, 
and those features of civilisation 
which Chester already possesses, there 
is scope for almost unlimited expan- 
sion without . destroying existing 
assets.” 


Now, as in’ 1923, Chester’s problems 
are mainly those of moulding an old 
and beautiful city into a modern com- 
munity, of preserving that which is 
ancient without, in any way, impeding 
anything essential for the well-being 
of its citizens. Like so many other 
towns, old buildings have led to over- 
crowded streets, and beauty is in 
danger of being overpowered by 
squalor. 

These are problems, not only of 
Chester, but of many another old 
English town or city with its inner 
core of antiquity girdled by some 
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surrounding wall. Yet Chester has 
another and special problem of its 
own, and it is in solving this that the 
planners come up _ against their 
greatest difficulties. 

Chester, beautiful in itself, stands 
on the threshold of Wales. From 
Yorkshire, South Lancashire, and dis- 
tricts farther away, those visiting 
North Wales by road inevitably pass 
through the city. The Mersey tunnel 
and the Queensferry bridge carry 
some of the traffic from West Lanca- 
shire, and especially Merseyside, but 
the appeal of the old city itself is 
always sufficient to compei the 
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majority of tourists to include it on 
their route to the mountains and 
coasts of Wales. 

To appreciate just what this means, 
stand in the centre of Chester, at the 
point where the: four main streets 
meet at The Cross, and try counting 
the number of vehicles and cyclists 
passing within the space of half an 
hour. or less. For a number of years 
before the war the Chief Constable of 
Chester took a census there for a 
period of seven hours on the Saturday 
prior to August Bank Holiday, and 
the following table gives the figures 
for July 31st, 1947:— 


Chester’s famous rows—a good idea to take from 


the past 


for these days of traffic dangers. 
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River Dee from the city walls, Chester. 


TRAFFIC CENSUS—CHESTER CROSS 
10.0 a.m.—5.0 p.m. 











The Eastgate Northgate Bridge 
Cross Street Street Street 
Pedal cycles 5,716 | 3,206 1,659 2,510 
Motor cars 6,123 | 3,662 1,571 2,461 
Motor-cycles s 849 609 187 240 
Buses and charabancs .. 564 331 93 233 
Motor waggons = - 300 | 91 151 209 
Horse-drawn vehicles i 64S 23 25 41 
Total 13,616 7,922 3,686 5,694 
No. per hour 1,945 1,132 527 813 
No. per minute 32.4 18.9 8.8 13.6 











To-day the figures may not be quite 
so large (on account of current petrol 
restrictions), but there can be no pos- 
sible doubt that under normal con- 
ditions they would have been greatly 
exceeded in these post-war years. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to think of 
any other provincial city-centre that 
could produce higher totals, and the 
reason for this is that seven Class A 


and one Class B roads converge on 
Chester, and the Grosvenor and Dee 
Bridges are the only ones across the 
Dee for many miles. 

It is round this Cross that Chester’s 
most urgent need for redevelopment 
arises. The Cross is, naturally, the 
centre of the medieval city, and its 
converging roads are narrow, as streets 
that have stood unchanged for up- 
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wards of three centuries inevitabiy are. 
Indeed, once the girdling walls have 
been pierced the roadway becomes 
appreciably narrower. 

These narrow roads, however, are 
lined with some of the most pic- 
turesque and oldest buildings in the 
north. Widening, therefore, is an im- 
possibility, unless one wanted to sweep 
away something of Chester’s charm at 
the same time. And that, of course, 
would be an outrage. 

How, then, does the Plan for Re- 
development tackle this most urgent 
of the city’s existing problems? Before 
the war the Cheshire County Council 
had made a start with an outer by- 
pass, keeping clear of the city, and 
sections of a proposed road, 120 feet 
wide with twin carriage-ways, between 
the Birkenhead Road and the Whit- 
church Road were completed during 
the early part of the war, but the most 
important part, the continuation 
around the south of Chester to join 
the Welsh Road, is still in abeyance. 
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Important as is such a scheme, it is 
doubtful whether it would do much to 
alleviate the congestion in Chester 
itself, for while heavy traffic would, 
almost without exception, use the new 
road, a great deal of tourist traffic 
would still make for the city, and Mr. 
Greenwood provides the only possible 
solution when he points out that: 
“ This outer by-pass when completed 
should divert a considerable amount of 
the heavy traffic now passing through 
Chester, but this alone will not solve 
the problem. There will still be a large 
number of motorists visiting the city 
for business or pleasure, and this 
traffic, and other local traffic, should 
be circulated round the Cross by 
means of an inner by-pass.” 


This inner by-pass has been planned 
in three sections: (1) Grosvenor Street 
to Northgate Street; (2) Northgate 
Street to Broughton, and (3) 
Broughton Street to Grosvenor Street. 
A great deal of the first section is 
within the walls, but the greater parts 


Built in red sandstone, this gateway was introduced into 
the city walls ten years ago to take the heavy through traffic. 
The adjoining walls date from Saxon and Roman days. 
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of two and three are outside. A city 
of the particular character of Chester, 
however, means that difficulties crop 
up in all parts. An obvious line had 
to be discarded because it would in- 
volve the demolition of some property 
known as Lorimers Row, said to be 
the oldest in the city; the discovery of 
the site of a Roman amphitheatre 
near St. John’s Church caused another 
diversion, and from time to time 
minor diversions from the original 
scheme have been suggested so as to 
avoid any destruction of some of the 
fine Georgian buildings which, no less 
than the older ones, have both archi- 
tectural beauty and a sense of perspec- 
tive in the story of Chester. 

The construction of this inner by- 
pass.is one of the most imperative of 
Chester’s redevelopment problems. 
The method in which difficulties have 
been surmounted with the minimum 
of projected demolition and-the maxi- 
mum use of existing roads is a tribute 
to those responsible for the plan. 

While Chester’s traffic problems 
cause a greater emphasis of the need 
for road reconstruction than in the 
majority of other old cities and towns, 
the business and housing needs of the 
inhabitants are not overlooked. 
Chester is, as Messrs. Abercrombie, 
Kelly and Fyfe pointed out, not an in- 
dustrial town in a major sense, nor is 
it likely to develop as such. Nearly 
30 per cent. of its population are en- 
gaged in the distributive trades and 
Government and Local Government 
work, 26 per cent. in building, public 
works and transport services, 17 per 
cent. in general engineering and metal 
industries, and the rest spread out 
among a number of minor trades and 
industries. Outside the walls several 


. areas are zoned for light industry, one 


of which—not far from the General 
Railway Station—is well outside the 
main area, yet conveniently situated 
for both road and rail transport, and 
inside the walls shopping and business 
uses will be encouraged. 

Like other towns, Chester’s housing 
plan has had to be revised in the light 
of existing conditions, but the planners 
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have in mind the division of the 
population into eight units, roughly 
situated at Newton, Upton, Blacon, 
Hoole, Great Boughton, Handbridge, 
Hough Green and Lache, and the cen- 
tral area of the city. Near the rail- 
way station and between the light in- 
dustries zone and the city centre is 
considered specially suitable for the 
building of residential flats and also 
small hotels for the accommodation of 
visitors and tourists. 

The tourist industry is, indeed, one 
capable of much further development. 
At the moment, Chester’s visitors are 
mainly of the transient type, but a city 
of so much historic interest and archi- 
tectural charm might well set out to 
attract even longer attention. The 
opening of new vantage spots from 
which to see the Cathedral, the even- 
tual demolition of buildings abutting 
on both sides of the historic walls, 
and the excavation of the Roman 
amphitheatre and enclosure in laid- 
out gardens have all their part in the 
scheme to preserve the general atmo- 
sphere and spirit of the older part of 
the city. A timely word of warning 
is sounded here—a warning that might 
apply equally well to other old towns 
and cities throughout the country: 
“ There is often confusien of thought 
in the idea that what is old must as 
a matter of course be worthy of pre- 
servation. The real test should be that 
of architectural value rather than that 
of age, as future generations will be 
unable to bear the financial burden of 
maintaining every old building, and to 
do so would stultify growth.” 

The Chester Redevelopment Plan is, 
as I have said, in abeyance at the 
moment, and at the most must be con- 
sidered as an ideal rather than a con- 
crete plan. Doubtless forthcoming 
years will see many of the suggestions 
implemented as immediate housing 
needs are surmounted and the work 
of redevelopment comes into its own, 
and generations yet unborn will see 
a city inspired by twentieth-century 
idealism that still contains so much of 
the Chester loved and cherished for 
centuries before. 
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Threshing kale near Marlborough. 
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Future of Agriculture 


By Hugh 


RECENTLY RECEIVED FIGURES pur- 

porting to show that before the 

war the average British farmer was 
£200 in debt, and many also were 
heavily mortgaged. Since the average 
income of British farmers was about 
£2 per week, and they naturally had 
families living above that income, 
nothing else could be expected. A 
similar state of things existed in 
America, where the farmers of some 
States were fleeing from the land as 
ragged refugees. The remedy was sup- 
posed to be large-scale farming by 
corporations managed with super- 
efficiency. Many wealthy business men 
tried sinking thousands into the land 
in England, but few found it a paying 
business. A_ similar sickness was 
apparent over a large part of the 
globe. The peasants and old-fashioned 
farmers were accused of inefficiency— 


E. Seaton 


the “efficient” farmers could only 
farm at the expense of the land. What 
was the cause? Simply that the finan- 
ciers and market men always had the 
farmers at their mercy; and over a 
long period had paid less than an 
average fair price for capital and 
labour used in producing crops. Rural 
life was starved and broken; farmers 
accepted lower standards of real life; 
buildings decayed and land went dere- 
lict. The townsman despised the 
farmer as an inferior fool; the country- 
man lost his self-respect and con- 
fidence, and his bloodless: wife trained 
her children to look towards the town. 

When we consider that statesmen 
and sages throughout the ages have 
held agriculture to be the only basis 
of a sound national life, we are forced 
to the conclusion that either these wise 
and practical men were fools or that 
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our popular ideas about agriculture 
are absolutely false and destructive 
of the national organism. Judging by 
the “grass farmer” of England, the 
broken farmer of U.S.A., and the de- 
graded peasant of Europe, we have 
failed to see that none of these are 
normal or typical; but that they are 
caricatures of the peasant or yeoman 
of a sound society, merely the poor 
remnants of rural societies ruined by 
an unbalanced economy. A recent 
account of a visit to Ladak describes 
peasants beautifully housed in solid 
and spacious sun-catching homes, with 
a high standard of art, good manners 
and a _ complex local traditional 
culture. Such yeomen, independent, 
well fed, hospitable, serene, are the 
base of all sound society. The decay 
starts when the all-round, self-suf- 
ficient farmer is tempted to concen- 
trate on one crop to make money; 
which he would not need but for taxa- 
tion or a false standard of living 
introduced from the industrialised 
world. The whole rural economy be- 
comes unbalanced, and with a fall in 
prices the farmer becomes a debtor 
unable to pay for food he once grew 
himself. His tradition and his in- 
dependence are gone; and his family 
is hopelessly inoculated with the false 
standards of town life. This process 
has gone on so long in England that 
Continental observers consider our re- 
covery to normal society almost im- 
possible. It is mentioned here so that 
readers may make a balanced and 
long-term approach to our. national 
agricultural problems. If we had lis- 
tened to Napoleon's axiom that agri- 
culture is the chief occupation of a 
country and trade but a minor side- 
show, we should not now be reduced 
to our humiliating dependence upon 
others. 


Trade depends upon communications 
which at any time may be broken 
through political changes. World 
trade, on which we built fabulous 
wealth, was founded on the British 
Navy plus British character with its 
peculiar combination of religion and 
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business. This foundation has gone. 
The world is quite likely to fall to 
pieces. To found our economy on ex- 
ports with every nation becoming a 
manufacturer is sheer lunacy, what- 
ever may be said for a temporary 
policy of making the most of exports. 
We, of course, must work for World 
Peace and world trade agreements; 
but it is criminal folly to neglect 
building a high degree of seif- 
sufficiency. Far from self-sufficiency 
being narrow and out of date, it is just 
sound economy to reduce transport and 
trade to the minimum and have the maxi- 
mum of home producers actually pro- 
ducing essential food, clothes and hous- 
ing. All else is luxury. The prodigious 
waste .of the American commercial 
economy is beyond sane contempla- 
tion. ‘ Quality we can have at home in 
local varieties of food and craft. For 
manufactured and advertised articles 
which are not necessary, or good enough 
to treasure, no sound society has any use. 
Why on earth is it more foolish to 
send goods to our own countryside 
than to send them with much waste 
transport and trade profit to a far 
country? Let the merchant take his 
place as the servant and not the 
master of our economy; the joiner 
and not the wrecker of rural-civic 
society. 


Is it possible for us to be largely 
self-supporting in food? There are 
those farmers and landowners who 
have shown by their own efforts that 
produce can be doubled on their own 
farms; and that on poor land. Some 
say we could grow all our own food, 
some say more. Others think so, but 
prefer to speak moderately, a common 
English weakness. In actual fact we 
are producing a good deal less than 
during the peak period of the war. 
This is not due to necessity, but to 
lack of confidence, labour and capital; 
quite natural when a Government 
treats a class of cinderella bankrupts 
as if they were fat capitalists. The 
rural countryside has been consistently 
robbed of capital for a couple of 
generations. The necessary capital im- 
provements (not counting machinery) 
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to put the average farm in order 
would cost £2,000 at present prices. 
Most landlords and most farmers 
cannot do it. It is natural that 
farmers fear the future. But they 
need not worry. Events will continue 
to force the hands of Governments. 
World-wide industrialisation will 
divert foreign food into: foreign mar- 
kets. Farmers are on a good wicket, 
but they would be fools to neglect its 
preparation. Only by the firmest stand 
and the full education of the public 
can they ensure their rights and re- 
verse any half-baked Government de- 
cisions. We want the same scrt of 
leadership on the re-orientation to- 
wards agriculture that we had from 
Churchill during the war. The Eng- 
lishman is like a flat fish that has lain 
sO many generations on one side that 
his eyes are set both in one direction. 
He cannot grasp the round of exist- 
ence enjoyed by normal creatures. An 
efficient British landworker now pro- 
duces food for twenty people. Recent 
experiments using folded pigs to 
nourish the land resulted in the pro- 
duction of enough food per acre to 
feed three people. In Denmark one 
acre is made to feed two people. In 
the British Isles we have approxi- 
mately one acre per person capable of 
some form of farming. At present, in- 
cluding farmers, their working sons 
and landworkers, we have approach- 
ing a million working the land. They 
produced more than half our food at 
the peak period during the war. With 
double the number working intensively 
we should produce all our food. 
Either calculating by the acre, and 
including Ireland, or by man-power, 
we can by re-settling our land be near 
enough self-sufficient to be indepen- 
dent. 


One present quarrel is over mechan- 
isation. Mechanisation produces 
more per man, but not more per 
acre. There is plenty of room for 
more machinery for cultivation and 
for reclaiming, ditching, re-making 
farms; also small machinery for small 
men and market gardeners. There is 
also. plenty of room for many 
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thousand small-holders worked in 
among the large farms, to relieve the 
large farmers of the all-year labour 
burden and to greatly increase the 
productivity of the land, which pro- 
duces much more under close hand 
labour. Doubling the land-working 
population would, with local crafts 
and manufactures, much more than 
double the. villages and provide a 
vast home market for quality goods. 


Agricultural marketing has in the 
past been supremely bungled in this 
country. The whole approach has 
been wrong. The first principles of 
sound economy have been broken; 
and the grossest ignorance of human 
nature made a virtue. To suggest that 
a farmer must be a business man is to 
ignore the fact that only a small per- 
centage of us have that faculty. It is 
to rule out the natural growers, man- 
agers and animal minders who are the- 
real farmers. To allow a free market in 
which prices of such things as wheat 
and potatoes vary from one to ten 
pounds, changing daily and hourly, is to 
play ducks and drakes with the founda- 
tions of man’s material existence. Such 
a chaotic market is a comparatively 
modern invention, and no sound society 
ever contemplated such nonsense. The 
just price based on fair costs of produc- 
tion and secured through national law is 
fundamental to agricultural security. That 
principle, together with the priority of 
agriculture, should be written into our 
constitution as a true law. Apart from 
that, the fewer centralised laws, more 
properly called regulations, the better. 
Marketing is extremely complex, local 
and regional. It is greatly simplified 
by standard prices, adjusted by 
specialised growers’ boards to local 
facts, and checked by consumers’ re- 
presentatives. National marketing 
should be reduced to the minimum. 
Local m&arkets of various kinds should 
be encouraged to ensure fresh pro- 
duce, save transport waste, and give 
every little man a chance. If our pro- 


duction is doubled there will be pienty 
of work for existing middle men to fit 
into a less hectic, more public-serving 
system. 
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As to imports, the danger of under- 
cutting is progressively less. No sane 
Government will allow its agriculture 
to be threatened by imports. Agree- 
ments limiting imports will allow im- 
porters to know where they are. 
Trade in itself is not a blessing. It is 
wasteful to transport what we can pro- 
duce. Imports of feedings stuffs under 
good farm management can be greatly 
reduced by the use of high-grade 
silage, improved grazing and home- 
grown feeding stuffs. Some of our 
best farmers on poor land are indepen- 
dent of foreign supplies, and this could 
become the general rule. The majority 
of our experts. consider that we can- 
not become self-supporting, but I 
respectfully suggest a re-examination 
of the evidence supplied by those in- 
dividuals who have proved otherwise 
on indifferent land. There is no doubt 
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that, owing to the working out of 
foreign lands and foreign industrialisa- 
tion, our agriculture has a solid future. 
The pernicious habit of subsidising 
crops should be gradually dropped. 
The public should pay an honest price 
for their food, and not subsist on 
Government and farming charity. 

Vast subsidies are needed for capital 
improvement, really a payment of a 
debt owed by the nation to agriculture, 
which will quickly increase produc- 
tion. No one over fifty will deny the 
great degradation in the quality of our 
food due to large-scale business 
methods. When we have the right pro- 
portion of our people busily engaged 
in growing and preparing high-grade 
produce of local quality by local 
recipe, we shall have so much luxury 
in the food line as we dare not now 
dream. 





‘‘Are Railways the Key to all Planning ?’’ 


Mr. F. A. A. Menzler writes: 

At the head of Mr. Hounsfield’s 
article “ Are Railways the Key to All 
Planning?” in your Spring 1948 issue, 
you state that: 

“ The population of London is in- 
creasing at the rate of 40,000 people 
per month.” 

This alarming figure is not in 
accordance with the facts and presum- 
ably must have been derived from 
periods 1945 and 1946. It was only 
notural that there should be, in the 
early post-war years, a sharp recovery 
from the low figure to which the popu- 
lation had declined during the war. 

The following facts relate to 
Greater London: 

Total Population 


Mid-1939 8,746,000 
eae 6,780,000 
» 1946... 7,878,000 
Sey ee 8,244,000 

End 1947 8,350,000 


These figures reflect the major fac- 
tors of demobilisation and return 
from evacuation, but by 1947 their in- 
fluence had diminished. It will be ob- 


served that, for the second half of 
1947, the monthly rate of *growth in 
the Greater London Area _ had 
dwindled to 18,000. In the last 
quarter of 1947 it was, in fact, 16,000 
per month, and of this figure nearly 
three-quarters was accounted for by 
demobilisation and return from evacu- 
ation and, it may be, some element of 
migration into the area. 


[My figure of 40,000 per month was 
based on an increase of population 
of 1,000,000 in two years, whereas the 
figure recently quoted by the Social 
Development Officer of Welwyn 
Garden City and confirmed by Mr. 
Menzler, was as much as 1,500,000 
for this same period. 


However, Mr. Menzler’s analysis of 
the recent monthly growth of popu- 
lation shows that it is only a half or 
a third of what it was. This is a wel- 
come relief, but it alters only the scale 
of the problem and not its nature. 
The problem even now is piling up on 
us—and on the railways—at a rate 
which is still alarming. 

R. B. HOUNSFIELD.] 
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IRISH JAUNT 


A brief account of the Study Tour 
arranged by the Town and Country 
Planning Association in J une, 1948 


BY GLADYS 


THE FIRST IRISH BULL we met was 
this one: Ireland has town plan- 
ners who must not plan, because 
the Irish people do not hold with 
planning. Since, therefore, the Irish 
have rather confined their planning 
pig to its poke (if our very good 
friends the Irish planners will forgive 
the irreverent comparison) you would 
suppose that our visit was limited to 
jaunting and junketing only. We were 
certainly given good measure of both, 
for we met everywhere, North and 
South, with the utmost friendliness 
and hospitality from private people, 
civic authorities and both govern- 
ments, and in spite of almost con- 
tinuous rain, the Irish scene came 
right up to expectation in its wonder- 
ful loughs, coast and mountains. But 
also, at every turn, we met something 
of outstanding interest for planners 
for, in the circumstances described, 
you must indeed be a pioneer of de- 
termination to carry a scheme 
through, and we met and admired 
many such enthusiasts. The following 
notes represent some of these schemes 
which struck the imagination of one 
or more members of~the party. 


Industrial Location 


It is a sad comment on the gulf be- 
tween industrialists and physical plan- 
ners (whether English or Irish) that 
many outstanding people in industry 
will tell you that they do not really 
believe much in all this planning. 
They themselves have fabricated the 
most intricate network of processes 
for the intake and output of materials, 
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factory systems, labour administration 
and the like, and displayed the most 
astonishing width of imagination and 
mastery of detail over the whole pro- 
cess, yet these archplanners are sur- 
prised and not altogether convinced 
when you call them by their true 
name. This was so in N. Ireland, 
where we were privileged to meet 
many individuals who had contri- 
buted notably to the welfare of the 
community by their industrial fore- 
sight and ability, but since in the 
absence of comprehensive planning 
legislation, these pioneers remain a 
law to themselves, the fate of these 
places which do not benefit by their 
employment remains lamentable. A 
few examples may bring out the dis- 
parity more clearly. 


We were given delightful hospi- 
tality and spent a most interesting 
morning at the Moygashel factory at 
Dungannon, where the weaving of 
this well-known cloth and the pro- 
duction of finished garments was giv- 
ing employment to villages within a 
radius of ten or twelve miles of Dun- 
gannon itself. The factory canteen is 
supplied with fresh food from the 


. thousand-acre farm surrounding it, 


and fresh milk from the prize herd of 
cows bred there. Moygashel is by no 
means only linen material, the use of 
wool and rayon is one of the many in- 
dications we found in Ireland that flax 
growing is considered to have a pre- 
carious future, so the industry is look- 
ing ahead and taking no chances. 
Another industrial highlight was the 
Newforge food processing garden- 
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factory near Belfast, where we saw 
both canning and quick freezing being 
carried out under excellent working 
conditions; for this factory carries out 
progressive ideas on its social and ad- 
ministrative as well as its technical 
side. 

A third factory, making radio sets, 
vacuum cleaners, teamaking alarm 
clocks and a number of things depend- 
ing on a‘market of fluctuating fashion 
was rightly sited in a government 
trading estate at Belfast, where labour, 
in less prosperous times, could be 
reabsorbed in alternative industries. 

But when we came to Londonderry 
the situation was very different. One 
of the members of the party puts the 
question this way: “ Ireland cannot 
stand on her own feet. The folly of 
attempting to follow the fashion of 
national self-sufficiency is well illus- 
trated by a visit to Ireland. Ulster 
twigs this more keenly than Eire. But 
are her people going the right way 
about things to bring permanent pros- 
perity? They know they have no coal 
or iron, and apart from shipbuilding 


On the fringe of the mountains of Mourne. 
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and the primary occupations of agri- 
culture, fishing, quarrying, shipping 
and building, there is no occupation 
for males, amongst whom unemploy- 
ment is already rife. The employment 
of females in factories is being some- 
what artificially stimulated. Already 
a few are trembling at what will hap- 
pen when a slump occurs to ship- 
building, and to female occupation 
when public exchequers are empty, 
and if the subsidisation of light indus- 
tries, at present proceeding fast, 
breaks down. Too little attention is 
being given in a country which is 
essentially agricultural to further im- 
provement or expansion of this ‘great 
industry, more important than ever 
to-day.” 

Londénderry is already facing the 
post-war slump in shipbuilding, for 
during the war she was the main base 
for the Battle of the Atlantic, now she 
has 2,000 unemployed men.* Mean- 
while, it is still considered quite 
natural for industry and population to 





* June, 1948. 


Crown Copyright 
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Prototype 
Northern Ireland Housing Trust, Falls Estate, Belfast. 


continue being sucked in to Belfast, 
the only barrier being the sheer physi- 
cal difficulty of holding them in a city 
which has the heaviest over-all density 
(28.7) and the smallest amount of 
open space of any large city in the 
United Kingdom. In these conditions, 
the Belfast authorities say “the only 
answer would appear to be the erec- 
tion of one or more satellite towns as 
close to Belfast as it is possible to ac- 
quire sites outside the built-up area 
of the adjoining Rural and Urban 
areas, and these sites must be large 
enough to provide proper neighbour- 
hood units and not repeat the error of 
the past in providing just dormitory 
towns. This again raises the difficulty 
of the opposition to Belfast increas- 
ing in size which is strongly opposed 
by other local authorities and the 
County Councils.” 

And no wonder! Belfast already 
accounts for a third of the entire popu- 
lation of the country. But what does 
this exactly mean? If true satellite 
towns are envisaged, that is, ones with 
self-contained industry, then Belfast 
would not be growing: and why must 
they be built “as close as possible”? 
No, it seems to be our familiar L.C.C. 
development all over again, a process 
now decently camouflaged by the im- 
posing term “ quasi-satellite.” 

Cannot the trend be reversed before 
it is too late, and suitable industries 
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of rural houses being built by _ the 


be guided to some of the smaller 
towns in N. Ireland? Government 
subsidies are generously given to the 
builders of new factories ; could not 
this subsidy be dependent upon the 
factories being put in the right place 
from the planning point of view, that 
is, where they will produce a proper 
balance of employment and give the 
best and most convenient living con- 
ditions? 

Encouragement, too, could perhaps 
be given by the promise of suitably 
placed housing estates under the pro- 
visions of the N. Ireland Housing 
Trust, and that brings us to another 
very interesting subject. 


Housing in N. Ireland 


Again these are the observations of 
a member of the party: “The hous- 
ing problem in Ireland is much the 
same as in England. It is wrapped up 
with the distribution of population, 
which is connected with (1) distribu- 
tion of industries, (2) the suck to the 
towns, (3) disbalance between male 
and female occupations, (4) land- 
lordism, (5) present lack of materials, 
and (6) the damming of opportunities 
by restrictive legislation, formalities 
and officials. We visited a number of 
nice housing schemes, but the cry for 
more and more dwellings is every- 
where the same. In Belfast we were 
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Northern Ireland Housing Trust. Lisburn Housing Estate. 


told that as a result of a survey con- 
ducted in 1943-4, 100,000 dwellings 
were needed at once in Ulster and 
with luck would be erected within ten 
years: but after one or two of us had 
visited the slums of Londonderry we 
discovered that not less than 23,000 
are a crying need there-at once.” 
The excellent work of the Northern 
Ireland Housing Trust is becoming 
too well known to need explanation, 
and is admirably described in their 
three published Annual Reports, the 
last of which, 1947-8, was commented 
on at some length in The Times of 
September 13th. The great difficulty 
is rising costs and shortage of 
material, much of which has to be im- 
ported. Although, therefore, over 
1,000 houses are completed, and con- 
tracts for nearly 5,000 let, there is still 
a pitiable gap between this and the 
100,000 houses known to be needed 
immediately: Belfast alone has 20,000 
people on its waiting lists. The party 
was particularly impressed by houses 
at Cregagh, Lisburn and Coleraine, 
and in various types of experimental 
construction used in Trust Estates. 





The needs of old people and of large 
families have not been forgotten, and 
trained women managers are em- 
ployed. 

A feature of N. Irish housing which 
is less familiar to English readers is 
the subsidised private building going 
on, and of this we saw an excellent 
sample at the Merville Estate. Both 
the layout and the landscaping were 
of interest; on one side of the long 
narrow site was a fine belt of trees 
(scheduled for preservation in the 
town planning scheme), on the other 
a wooded stream with walks running 
through it, and the original woodland 
hedges and trees had been left all 
along the central avenue of the 
estate. Cottage flats are placed at-the 
external angles of the courts in which 
the houses are grouped and blocks are 
joined by a flanking wall, so that 
there is unusual privacy for the gar- 
dens. There are shops on the estate, 
and an old mansion is to be used as a 
community centre. Naturally, how- 
ever, the high standard of construc- 
tion and fittings means a substantial 
increase in rent and rates. 
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Tour in Eire 


In Eire we were not able to examine 
housing estates at all closely, and, in- 
deed, only came across them in Dub- 
lin. But here we enjoyed a feast of 
fine architecture, as well as some ex- 
cellent work later at Cork, notably the 
city hall and the new concrete church 
of Christ the King. We also had an 
opportunity of hearing about and 
looking at the town plans for Water- 
ford and Dublin, and Mr. Gibney 
produced for us at Waterford a most 
interesting historical document rescued 
from the salvage pile. This was a 
French architect’s plan of 1736 for a 
new town, “ New Geneva,” to be built 
in County Waterford! 


It was in Waterford, too, that Mrs. 
Bishop and Mr. Orpen showed us the 
model they take round the villages to 
raise interest in the planning of vil- 
lages and the future of the country- 
side, and this talk and demonstration 
was so fascinating as a piece of simple 
planning education that we were de- 
lighted when these two pioneers of 
Irish country planning accepted an in- 
vitation to come and show a larger 
audience in London how to set about 
making and using this kind of model, 
and we were able to introduce them 
to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning and to other planners, archi- 
tects and educationists. 


Then Killarney, Glendalough, Glen- 
gariff, these defy description, and dis- 
cretion is the better part. Nevertheless, 
if we may be permitted to ask a warn- 
ing question of our most genial hosts: 
Are you not rather too carefree about 
this national and architectural treasure 
of yours? We, too, once had delight- 
ful Georgian towns and a countryside 
to revel in, but where are they now? 
To-day, when we herd our tourist 
visitors to the few remaining show- 
pieces, we have to make some remark 
to keep them looking in the right 
direction, for the other side of the 
road is as likely as not in the hands 
of the spoiler. We face heavy com- 
pensation and rigid control to regain 
our lost freedoms; and yoy, if you 
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do not make it easier for yourselves 
by letting your planners guide you 
more gently (yet firmly) are now at the 
beginning of the same road. For in- 
dustrial development has been allowed, 
as with us, to produce its crop of 
slums, unbalanced employment and 
unemployment, chaotic spread of 
towns and transport, and stagnation in 
the smaller towns and the countryside. 
Commercialism, too, is beginning to 
throttle your very life, for it is already 
battering on some of your most 
famous beauty spots, such as Giant's 
Causeway in Ulster and Killarney in 
Eire. 

But you do not want to be bothered 
with planning, which you still regard 
as either a frill or as an interference 
with property rights, for the need of 
a policy for balanced regional growth 
is not yet apparent. May we not help 
to repay your generous hospitality by 
stimulating you to look to your own 
interests before it is too late? 





STUDENTS’ GROUP 


A Students’ Group has been formed 
under the auspices of the Town and 
Country Planning Association in 
order to give: students a common 
meeting ground for discussion on 
matters relating to town and country 
planning. 

Over 100 students attended an 
inaugural meeting at the Planning 
Centre on Tuesday evening, October 
19th, which was addressed by Sir 
George Pepler, C.B., P.P.T.P.l. The 
Students’ Group Committee hope to 
arrange further monthly meetings, 
which will be addressed by other 
eminent planners, and details of 
these will be advertised. 

Mr. Ronald W. Fury, A.R.1.B.A., 
Chairman of the Committee, an- 
nounces that all students (town 
planning, architectural, engineering, 
surveying, etc.) are welcome to join 
the Group. The Library and Canteen 
at the Planning Centre are open to 
students, and the premises can be 
used for discussions, debates, etc. 

For further particulars apply— 
Secretary, Students’. Group, 28, King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS and 


VIEWS 





SCOTLAND AT ZURICH 


Scotland was reckoned a_ separate 
national entity for the purposes of the 
Nineteenth International Congress for 
Housing and Town Planning at Zurich— 
a compliment which the Scottish dele- 
gates appreciated: for it was based not 
only on the distinctive nature of Scottish 
planning problems, but also on the com- 
paratively substantial contribution to the 
discussions made by the Scottish dele- 
gates themselves. Papers were submitted 
by Mr. Robert Moore on “ Financial 
Aid to Housing”; by Councillor Mc- 
Innes, Convener of Housing in Glasgow, 

n “ The Financial Relation of Planning 
to Ownership Rights”; and by Coun- 
cillor Gibson, Convener of Housing in 
Paisley, on ‘“ Housing Progress.” Mr. 
F. A. B. Preston, Chairman of the Scot- 
tish National Housing .and Town Plan- 
ning Council (and Vice-President of the 
Scottish Section of this Association) sub- 
mitted a concise account of “ Town and 
Country Planning in Scotland at the 
National and Regional Levels.” While 
his paper was mainly concerned with the 
statutory and administrative provision, 
Mr. Preston drew special attention to 
the problem of the Highlands and to the 
special measures being initiated there. 


AYRSHIRE—SECOND THOUGHTS ? 


The proposal to build a new town at 
Drongan in Ayrshire (wrongly located at 
Coylton in the last issue of these notes), 
is to be shelved, at least temporarily, 
because of a decision by the National 
Coal Board to postpone a number of 
important mining developments in the 
central area of the county. When this 
project was announced in November, 
1946, it was intended that new pits 


should be sunk within five years at 
Killoch and Littlemill. 





“to one page in this issue. 
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The Glasgow Herald suggests that the 
postponement may be a blessing, in that 
it gives time for second thoughts about 
a proposal ‘“ which many people, in the 
county and cutside it, regard with some 
misgiving.” Drongan is less than ten 
miles from Ayr and less than twenty 
from Kilmarnock, both towns of more 
than 40,000. Kilmarnock is being en- 
larged to accommodate new industries, 
so that it may absorb a substantial pro- 
portion of Glasgow’s surplus population. 
The international airport of Prestwick, 
near Ayr, may expand in the same spec- 
tacular style as mining and chemicals. It 
is suggested therefore that the County 
Council may be happy to revert to the 
treatment they themselves had approved 
for the Ayrshire central coalfield—a 
“ constellation ” of smaller towns, Tar- 
bolton, Mauchline, Auchinleck, Cum- 
nock, Ochiltree, and Coylton, each to be 
provided with appropriate communal ser- 
vices, plus a new village or small town 
between Drongan and Littlemill. This 
“ constella‘ion ” would continue to look 
to Ayr, Kilmarnock and Glasgow for 
some part of their entertainment, culture 
and higher education. 


The case against Drongan, and for the 
constellation, is that Ayrshire, a county 
of first-class importance to agriculture, is 
in danger of being over-industrialised. 
It is thought that the extension of exist- 
ing towns and villages would interfere 
much less with farming than the sterilisa- 
tion of the 2,000 acres required by 
Drongan. 


It may be so. On the other hand, the 
pressure of population may in the long 
run prove St. Andrews’ House to be in 
the right. The constellation idea may 
lead to a new kind of “ multiple hour- 
glass” development, better controlled, 
but quite as vicious as the old ribbon de- 
velopment, on all the roads from Ayr 
to the East and North-East. The Secre- 
tary of State’s planners may be too long- 
sighted. It is equally probable that the 
original Ayrshire County Council pro- 
posal is too near-sighted. What is badly 
needed is the continuous operation of an 
advisory body for the South-West. But 
the Clyde Valley Regional Planning 
Committee, which was the makings of 
such a body, has been disbanded. 


(It is regretted that shortage of space 
has limited “ Scottish News and Views” 
It will appear 
as usual in future numbers.—EbDIToR.) 
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Housing at Boreham Wood. = The 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
has announced that he cannot agree to 
the proposal of the London County 
Council to develop a housing estate for 
25,000 to 30,000 people at Boreham 
Wood, Hertfordshire. The land lies in 
the Green Belt area, and while the 
Minister agrees that some development 
must be allowed to complete what is 
already there, he has decided that the 
new County Council estate must be 
limited to 15,000-16,000 people. 

In a letter to the L.C.C. the Minister 
agrees that some expansion must be 
allowed at Boreham Wood, whose exist- 
ing population is about 9,000, because 
the industrial development already there 
exceeds the local labour supply, and 
many people are travelling in daily. The 
aim should be, the Minister says, to 
achieve a balance between industry and 
population, but the town should be kept 
as small as is consistent with the in- 
dustry already established. 

Earlier on the Minister had been pre- 
pared to contemplate a considerably 
bigger development at Boreham Wood, 
including substantial industrial expansion. 
He points out that since then six new 
towns have been launched around Lon- 
don (and a _ seventh is projected at 
Basildon), and that it is accordingly less 
necessary now than it was to provide an 
outlet in the Green Belt to help the 
urgent problem of London’s housing. 
Hence the decision to limit development 
in this area to what is needed to serve 
the established industry. 
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New Town Site Abandoned. The Minister 
of Town and Country Planning has 
abandoned the possibility of a new town 
at Mobberley, Cheshire, owing to danger 
of subsidence from salt deposits. Of the 
alternative areas the Minister is favour- 
ably impressed with the possibility of 
development at Congleton, and hopes 
soon to be able to make a proposal to 
the authorities. 





Alderman the Rev. Charles Jenkinson. 


Stevenage Appointment. Sir Thomas 
Gardiner has resigned his appointment 
as Chairman of Stevenage New Town 
Development Corporation. At the time 
of his appointment Sir Thomas made it 
clear that he would be able to under- 
take this work only for a limited period. 
and since that date the claims on his time 
have increased. 

The Minister has appointed Alderman 
the Rev. Charles Jenkinson of Leeds to 
the vacancy thus created. Alderman Jen- 
kinson has served on the Council of the 
Town and Country Planning Association, 
of which he has been a member since 
1943. 


33 


New Town at Bracknell, Berks. A pro- 
posal to establish a New Town at Brack- 
nell, Berks., has been discussed at a 
meeting between the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning and the five local 
authorities concerned. There was general 
agreement among the authorities to sup- 
port the proposal in principle. The five 
were: Berkshire County Council, 
Easthampstead Rural District Council. 
Windsor Borough Council, Thames Con- 
servancy and the Metropolitan Water 
Board. 
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A letter sent by the Minister to the 
local authorities stated that the Minister 
had had in mind for some time the 
urgent need to find an outlet for the ex- 
cess population and industry of the over- 
crowded districts of West London. No 
surplus land to assist the West London 
authorities is available in neighbouring 
districts, while large-scale development in 
outer Middlesex would encroach on the 
Green Belt and valuable market garden 
land and interfere with the working of 
essential gravel and sand deposits. The 
Minister is convinced, therefore, that the 
.only solution is to find an outlet farther 
to the west. 

The Minister said at the meeting that 
he wanted the project to go ahead with 
the fullest possible co-operation from the 
local authorities and the people living in 
the area. “ This new town will be self- 
contained with population and industry. 
It will not be a dormitory. We want 
people to work, live and enjoy their re- 
creation in the new town.” He said that 
the next step, following consultation with 
the Berkshire Rural District Council as 
to the actual area to be designated, would 
be the publication of a draft Order de- 
signating the site of the new town. There 
would then be opportunity for objecting 
to the proposal to be made. 

a@e 

Check on Land Prices. The Minister of 
Town and Country Planning has author- 
ised the Central Land Board to. buy land 
being offered for sale or which has been 
bought at more than its full value, in- 
cluding development value. This was 
stated by Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, 
Chairman of the Board, at the annual 
meeting of the Law Society at Brighton. 
Sir Malcolm added that he was afraid 
inflated prices now being paid would be 
passed on to whoever occupied the build- 
ing when the land was developed, or, 
alternatively, that purchasers would not 
come forward, and approved and urgent 
development would be held up. 

Where land was deliberately offered for 
sale, had been bought at an excessive 
price or included an assignment to the 
purchaser of the vendor’s claim on the 
£300 million Compensation Fund, owners 
would be told that the Board did not 
wish to buy land, if an undertaking was 

given that it would be sold at its existing 
use value 

Where agreements were not arrived at. 
however, the Board could be authorised 
to buy compulsorily. They had hoped to 
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be able to operate the Act without the 
threat or use of land purchase, but they 
already had evidence that many owners 
were selling on terms unfair to prospec- 


tive developers. 


Sand and Gravel Committee’s Report. 
How to maintain Greater London's 
million-ton annual demand for sand and 
gravel without encroaching on valuable 
agricultural land or spoiling rural beauty 
is the main problem tackled in the initial 
report of the Sand and Gravel Com- 
mittee published by H.M.S.O. at 3s. 6d. 


The report recommends that control 
should be exercised by deciding in ad- 
vance the right after-use of a site to be 
used for gravel getting, and then attach- 
ing appropriate conditions to the plan- 
ning consent which each operator will 
now have to obtain before opening a new 
gravel working. The report also recom- 
mends that suitable assistance should be 
given to the six local authorities around 
London who have to plan gravel work- 
ing on a scale big enough to meet the 
estimated demand of about 124 million 
tons of sand and gravel per year. 


aZ2 


Central Land Board and _ Single-Plot 
Owners. The Central Land Board have 


announced that the “ near-ripe ” conces-. 


sion made to single-plot owners who pur- 
chased their plots before January 7th. 
1947 (the date on which the Town Plan- 
ning Bill was published), will be extended 
to those who purchased their plots before 
July Ist, 1948. These people will be able 
to offset their claim for compensation 
against development charges on property 
which they hope to develop before 1952. 


GER 


New Towns Scheme for South Wales. 
Preliminary work of consultation be- 
tween the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning’s regional officers and_ local 
planning authorities in South Wales has 
begun with a view to designating at least 
two new towns in the area. 

If the present exploratory work yields 
results, it is not out of the question that 
the first of the South Wales new towns 
might be the next-but-one to be design- 
ated. Next on the list, and expected te 
be selected in the very near future, is the 
“ averspill”” town for Manchester. 
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Personal Votes 


Information 





Family of Pioneers 

Mr. James W. R. Adams, County 
Planner for Kent, has been elected 
President of tne Town Planning Institute 
for the coming year. His brother, Pro- 
fessor Frederick J, Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, is this 
year’s President of the American 
Institute of Planners. 

Both are sons of the late Dr. Thomas 
Adams, who in 1901 was Secretary of 
the Garden City Association, was first 
Secretary and Manager of Letchworth 
Garden City, and later prepared the 
Regional Plan for New York. 


International Housing Exhibition 

An International Housing and Town 
Planning Exhibition will be held at 
Olympia from November 9th to 18th. 
Its purpose is to meet the requirements 
of the building industry and those en- 
gaged in town and country planning, the 
decentralisation of population and _ in- 
dustry, and the creation of new towns. 
It is proposed that the Exhibition should 
be held annually. Sir Thomas Bennett, 
C.B.E., is chairman of an honorary coun- 
cil which will advise on the general 
conduct of the town-planning sections. 


Garden City Pioneers 

The earliest surviving member of the 
Garden City Association, founded in 
June, 1899, is Mr. F. W. Flear, who 
attended the second meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on June 30th, 1899, and was the 
first Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Another very early member was Mr. 
H. Clapham Lander, F.R.1.B.A., who joined 
the Council in November, 1899. Mr. 
Lander was one of the founders and first 
settlers at Letchworth, where he de- 
signed many buildings and became Chair- 
man of the local authority. When 
Welwyn Garden City was started he 
transferred to that town, where also he 
became Chairman of the Urban District 
Council. 

Both Mr. Flear and Mr. Lander now 
reside in Welwyn Garden City, where 
they are much respected for their dis- 
interested activity in public and social 





Mr. J. W. R. Adams, who has been 

elected President of the Town Planning 

Institute. (From a drawing by Thomas 
Adams.) 


life. It would be pleasant to hear 
whether any other 1899 members of the 
Association are still in touch with the 
movement. 


Mr. F. J. Osborn 

Mr. F. J. Osborn has been elected an 
Honorary Member of the American In- 
stitute of Planners. 


Mr. Desmond Heap 

Mr. Desmond Heap, the City Comp- 
troller and Solicitor, has, at the invita- 
tion of the Housing and Building Branch 
of the Control Commission for Ger- 
many, visited that country and given a 
series of lectures to German officials. 


Restoring the Broads 

The cost of restoring the Broads in 
area and depth to the position as it was 
in 1928, including some of the private 
Broads, has been estimated sto be 
£965,000. This was stated at a meeting 
in Norwich of the East Norfolk Rivers 
Catchment Board by the Chief Engineer, 
who had been asked by the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning to supply 
the estimate. 


Mr. Donald Shears 

The death is announced of Mr. 
Donald Shears, A.M.T.P.1., Senior Lecturer 
in Plannine at the Polytechnic. Mr. 
Shears was 29. 
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Renaissance of the 
English Public House 


By Basil Oliver. Faber and Faber. 
25s. 


basis book tackles a subject of 
fundamental importance to good de- 
sign and town and country planning 
which the writer has not previously 
seen dealt with separately. It de- 
scribes the gradual improvement of 
accommodation in the public house 
since the first world war when the 
problem of this national social 
amenity suddenly arose in all its com- 
plexity. The public houces of those 
days, practically always the left-overs 
of the Victorian gin-palace era, were 
totally inadequate and unsuited to the 
needs of the growing industrial popu- 
lation, and the brewers, architects and 
others were projecting new houses to 
replace the old ones. This work com- 
menced, in earnest during the war 
when the State management districts 
scheme in the Carlisle district was in- 
augurated, as well as two smaller 
schemes at Enfield Lock and 
Cromarty Firth. The decrepit old 
pubs and “ snuggeries” were swept 
away and the entire rebuilding of 
publi¢ houses commenced. 

This scheme had a broadening in- 
fluence on many local authorities, and 
in the inter-war period the building of 
new public houses was carried on all 
over the country. As Mr. Oliver 
shows, the fight for new and better 
pubs continued despite the very dis- 
couraging and ill-informed attitude of 
many local magistrates responsible for 
the granting of licences for new 
houses, whose main consideration 
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appeared to be the prevention of the 
extension of the numbers of public 
houses, and the carrying out of only 
essential repairs to existing ones. The 
most notable exception to this attitude 
was in the Birmingham area, where a 
freer co-operation between local 
authorities and architects permitted 
the building of new houses in general 
conformity with the planning and 
population requirements of the dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Oliver devotes a chapter to the 
work on new houses in the London 
area, and then considers work in the 
provinces and in rural areas. He de- 
scribes the various alternative systems 
in use for the conveyance of beer, 
wines, etc., from their point of de- 
livery to the bar counter. The book is 
copiously illustrated with plates and 
typical plans, most of which in my 
opinon reveal the shocking lack of 
appreciation of the possibilities of 
contemporary construction that exists 
in the minds of those responsible for 
this work. 

One can only ponder the reason for 
this. Perhaps it is that too much time 
has been wasted in pandering to the 
supposed tastes of the public whilst 
leaving practically untouched the 
vast field of experiment which must 
exist in these problems. Mr. Oliver 
has obviously been in some perplexity 
on this subject himself, and states that 
the question of what is desired by the 
public in the design of their public 
houses is not really known and must, 
in the absence of a general referen- 
dum, remain unanswered. However 
that may be I cannot but feel that no 
section of opinion could honestly en- 
dorse such unhappy works as those 
illustrated on plate 3, the Seven Stars, 
Fulham, and on plates 38-40, The 
Plough, West Sutton, to take only two 
examples. 

No, there is much work to be put 
in in this field of design, and I cannot 
find myself in agreement with the 
publisher’s note on the frontispiece 
that “ Still better public houses will be 
expected in the future, and this book 
will help to point the way to their 
attainment.” B. M. PEAKE, A.R.1.B.A. 
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-— ACHIEVEMENT 2S 
/ ch have assisted - many to realise their ambition of home \ 


ownership is an achievement of which the Portman Building 


he lives invariably endeavours to maintain it at its best, and to 
preserve the amenities of its immediate surroundings. 

If you are planning to buy a house, in town or country, 
write to the General Manager and Secretary for the Society’s \ 


Society feels proud. For the man who owns the house in which 9 


booklet on house purchase and loans for homes. 
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Architecture— 
an art for all men 


By Talbot Hamlin. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. $3.50. 


‘to outstanding feature of this 
book is its simplicity. Between its 
covers, Mr. Hamlin manages to ex- 
tract the essence from very many 
specialised books on architecture al- 
ready on the market, both on history, 
planning and construction: amalga- 
mate these ideas, and present them, 
together with a wealth of completely 
original material, with delightful con- 
ciseness and simplicity. 

To the layman and to the student 
it seems to provide a mine of not only 
valuable information, but thought- 
provoking material which is not too 
technical to assimilate, whilst to the 
qualified architect it provides a book, 
which, besides being easy to read, 
covers a very wide scope, presents 
many sides of the picture, and 


attempts to get at the real meaning of 
the word “ architecture.” 

The definitions of architectural 
beauty, its emotional appeal and re- 
lationship to music are very interest- 


, ing, and the identification: of form 


with fitness and purpose, and con- 
venience and use is commendable and 
reminds one of Anthony Bertram’s 
and Le Corbusier's excellent writings. 

The chapter on planning is particu- 
larly interesting and illustrates the 
fact that no plan actually exists or 
may be comprehended as a whole by 
a person actually standing in the 
building, as only a very small part 
may be viewed at any one time. It is, 
therefore, a diagram on paper. Mr. 
Hamlin goes on to show that it is, 
nevertheless, an important means to 
an end, but for correct interpretation 
must be viewed with considerable 
imagination. 

The difference between formal and 
informal planning is brought out, and 
the value of the axial line, which the 
author shows is just as important in 
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modern work, although often more 
subtle and indirect, as it was in classic 
days. He asks why architects find it 
necessary to hide their lifts, and surely 
it must be agreed that a lift nowadays 
is, perhaps, functionally even more im- 
portant than a staircase and should, 
therefore, receive the same degree of 
publicity and attention. Plans of the 
kitchen, the dining-room, the bed- 
room, the living-room: all are dealt 
with in a lively and imaginative way. 

Much of the book has been devoted 
to show how function and materials 
always have dictated appearance in 
good building and, to this end, brief 
histories of the various styles and their 
relationship with materials have been 
incorporated, including roof vaulting 
and decoration. 

It is pleasant to find the author 
pleading for simple and _ unostenta- 
tious wall and roof treatments with 
materials dictating the form of the 
structure. He shows how a good plan 
should reflect the method of construc- 
tion which is used, just as surely as a 
mirror will reflect an object held in 
front of it. 

Followers of Mr. Howard Robert- 
son will be pleased to note that unity, 
balance, symmetry, rhythm, propor- 
tion and scale have not been forgot- 
ten, and the necessity for close co- 
ordination of all these factors, in 
order to achieve a harmonious and 
aesthetically satisfying elevation, is 
clearly shown. 

The book closes with a word on 
Town Planning and its vital import- 
ance, and lists fifteen qualities vital 
to good planning in any town. 

In conclusion I may say that the 
book is well worth reading and might 
well form part of the permanent col- 
lection of any student cf the mis‘ress 
art. I cannot resist quoting a few lines 
from Mr. Hamlin’s book which would 
seem .to give much_ food for 
thought : — 

“With a strange lack of curiosity 
we have never tried to find out why 
we choose some streets to walk on 
and shun others!” 


NEVILLE WoopbsBuRY, A.R.I.B.A. 
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Restatement of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947 


By Neville Hobson and Peter Dow. 
Shaw & Sons Ltd. 25s. 


The Law of Town 
and Country Planning 


By Howard Roberts. Charles Knight 
& Co., Ltd. 57s. 6d. 


¥ 

S naw Restatement of the Town 
and Country Planning Act is a very 
useful and well-indexed exposition of 
the Act in plain English. It is not an 
annotated work, but remains a lucid 
background for interpreting regula- 
tions when published and any amend- 
ing legislation if it comes. 

Mr. Howard Roberts’ work is in a 
completely different category and is 
one of the most comprehensive books 
on planning law which has yet 
appeared. It is fitting that the Presi- 
dent of the Town Planning Institute 
should make this great contribution 
during his year of office. I would 
venture to say that this is an indis- 
pensable book on planning law. Its 
price may be high, but this is a com- 
mon fault amongst law-books and in 
this case, the money would be better 
spent than usual. D:D, 


New Filmstrip 


Town and Country Planning Series 
Part 2. Investigating Towns ‘(1). 
Part 3. Investigating Towns (2). 


(Prepared on behalf of the Town and 
Country Planning Association.) Com- 
mon Ground Ltd. 12s. 6d. each part. 


Parr 1 of this Series on “ The 
Need for Planning” was reviewed in 
the win‘er number. Part 2 proceeds 
to explain, in 36 pictures, how the 
method of survey is applied to diag- 
nose the conditions within a town so 
that the best possible way of overcom- 
ing unsatisfactory conditions may be 
adopted in planning. 

Pictures show how local history and 
records can indicate how a town has 
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grown, and how the land use survey 
clarifies the present condition of the 
town in detail. The characteristic 
trend of population from the central 
town to the peripheral zone are in- 
dicated with a typical population map. 
In the accompanying notes the 
authors state that “these trends have 
never been fully explained as yet, but 
are worthy of consideration.” Pro- 
ceeding, they refer to migration within 
and out of the area, to birth rate, 
death rate, infant mortality and re- 
production rates, and refer teachers 
to Parents’ Revolt by Titmuss. Surely 
this is an over-complex approach for 
a filmstrip which is primarily devised 
for secondary school children? Would 
they not more readily grasp the more 
elementary reasons for population 
migration within towns: commercial 
development, high rents and ageing 
property in the centre, causing indivi- 
duals to seek fresh air and rural sur- 
roundings at the outskirts—in private 
enterprice housing or in housing 
estates. 


Then, if desired, the deeper 
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questions involving absolute popula- 
tion trends might be discussed. 

The strip proceeds to illustrate over- 
crowding and obsolescence and some 
of their evidences. Thus, in Hull and 
Hartlepool the dwellings without 
baths number 39 and 65 per cent. re- 
spectively: noteworthy figures. Utility 
services are discussed, and finally a 
sequence of twelve pictures deals with 
the problem of traffic congestion, 
accidents, and the survey technique 
necessary to show congested zones, 
“ accident prone ” layouts and danger 
spots, so that they may be eliminated 
in planning. 

Part 2 Investigating Towns (1) 
seems a confusing title, and this is 
accentuated by the appearance of 
Part 3 Investigating Towns (2). 

Part 3 (41 pictures) takes up the 
theme by showing the importance of 
the industrial basis of the town, which 
may have determined its location in 
the first place. The distinction be- 
tween basic and service industry is 
made clear, and the need is shown for 
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*- torehouse of Knowledge 
T- In earlier times the only sources of knowledge, apart from private 
ne : ; Ae Pet et 
oa collections, were the libraries in colleges and religious institutions. Even 
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studying the employment capacities of 
various industries in terms of men 
and women so that unbalanced de- 
velopment involving unemployment 
may be avoided. The significance of 
the journey to work; to the worker, to 
industry and to the planners is also 
made clear. 


After surveying shops and_ their 
location (including pubs), the strip, in 
a sequence of excellent pictures, points 
to the many other aspects of the town 
which require to be surveyed, and 
which may be present, in fact, in em- 
bryo, or not at all, namely, schools, 
clinics, cinemas and theatre, library, 
youth clubs, community centre, swim- 
ming pools and parks. 


The final pictures stress the impor- 
tance of co-operation with the town’s 
people and the council in making the 
survey, so preparing the way for 
understanding and appreciation of the 
projected plan. 


The Teaching notes (as in Parts 1 
and 2) are well-prepared and informa- 
tive. This series, Parts 1, 2 and 3, pro- 
vides a valuable means of laying the 
essentials of town and country plan- 
ning before young people. Experience 
may well show that in most cases an 
approach on a more elementary level 
is preferable. But the authors are 
probably wise to have provided this 
fairly advanced treatment, for the 
“level of presentation” rests in a 
large measure with the teacher. 


D. B. WILLIAMSON. 


The Right Way to 
Understand the Countryside 


By Stanley A. Manning. The Rolls 
House Publishing Co., Ltd. 5s. 


Me. Stanley Manning is a new 
author who has written a book on a 
subject which he knows well. 

This is another of the “Right Way” 
books and should prove an excellent 
introduction for those who know little 
or nothing about the countryside. Mr. 
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A Model of a Modern Whisky Distillery, scale 20’ to 1” 


for the Scotch Whisky Distillers’ Association. 
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Architectural Models built to scale by Bassett-Lowke 

are so ‘ detail perfect ’’, they reproduce the very 

atmosphere of the original and create an irresistible 
appeal to eye and mind. 

Your enquiries on any type of scale model—Interiors, 
Buildings, Town Planning Schemes, etc., are cordially 
invited. 

For full particulars and specimens of work done 
write for Catalogue (SM/57). 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD, 
NORTHAMPTON 


London; 112, High Holborn, W.C.| 
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Manning writes on practically every 
aspect of country-life and manages to 
impart a great deal of information 
in a comparatively small compass. 

The scraperboard drawings by 
Elaine Hancock are striking and the 
volume is, in short, a good five bob's 
worth. 


The Bombed 
Buildings of Britain 


Edited by J. M. Richards with note 
by John Summerson. Architectura 
Press. 25s. | 


This book consists of a series of 
photographs of Britain’s buildin 
casualties. Each photograph is acco’ 
panied by an engraving of the build 
ing in its original state, and the note: 
by John Summerson, containing in 
formation about English architectu 
of all periods, prove an excellent back 
ground to a set of very sad pictures. 
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